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A FAIR HOUSE 




CHAPTER I 

'M sorry, the master's not in, sir." 
She stood in the doorway, a thick 
woman, not easily passed by, and 
the expression of her voice armed her thick 
figure with bristles. 

The young man was surprised by the 
blank refusal. 

" But I happen to know that he is," he 
said, without any sign of recoil. 

" I'm sorry, the master's not seeing any 
one." 

The woman spoke the words of a formula, 
but behind the formula the protective 
bristles quivered. She added with finality : 

" Not even 'is mother if she were alive." 

" He'll always see me," said the young 
man, smiling. " I'm Toby Warren." 

The name produced no effect. The 
woman stood firmly protective as a mother- 
animal in front of her lair. 
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2 A Fair House 

" I'm Toby Warren," he repeated more 
distinctly. 

" No one, without exception, were his 
words," 

" You're new, I expect, or you'd know 
the name." The young man was amused. 

"You'll find it's all right," he added 
genially and came a step forward. But the 
woman did not budge. 

"Maybe I'm new, but I'm in charge 
'ere now, and instructions is instructions. 
They're mine." 

"Just take my card up to him." He 
searched his pockets. 

" No use in worrying 'im." 

The search was profitless. 

" Haven't got one on me. Still, the 
name's easy : Toby Warren. Please oblige 
me by giving it to him." 

The door was perceptibly closing. The 
woman stared inflexibly at him. 

" I'll say you've called," she said. 

" Mr. Camden's not ill ? " the young 
man suddenly asked. " Or his wife ? " 

The woman's stare deepened to fierceness, 
which cut Warren. He had written The 
End on the last sheet of his manuscript, 
over which he had, as was his habit, shut 
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himself hermetically up ; and, then, having 
put on a new suit, he had come out into 
the world again. Of course, he went first 
to see John Camden. Up to this moment, 
the interview with the eccentric house- 
keeper person had tickled him, like a spice 
of adventure. It did so no longer. His 
manner changed. So many things might 
have happened in three months. 

*' Come, tell me,*' he said, ** what is the 
matter. I must know/' 

" We buried young Mrs. Camden yester- 
day four weeks." 

'* Buried her ! " he said, taking a step 
back- " Buried her ! " 

He saw a little laughing lady, with the 
face of a child, and remembered his last 
words to her, " YouUl always be young, 
Mrs. Johnnie.'* He saw the solemn eyes 
twinkle again, and the funny movement of 
her neck, which always made him laugh, 
silently or loudly as the case might be, but 
always laugh. 

" That's to say cremated her, it was in 
the papers, all right and proper. So the 
master sees no one." 

Warren, as he looked by the thick woman 
into the hall, felt he ought to have known 
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what had happened by the gloom of the 
house, which came out on him now, as he 
stood in the sunshine, like a fog. She'd 
always teased him, too, about his ridiculous 
seclusions. 

"Grievin'," the woman added in a sterner 
voice, "Grievin'," and began to shut the 
door. 

He heard the word and saw her action. 

" Don't be an idiot, my good woman," 
he cried out and pushed impetuously past 
her, through her almost. " Of course, I must 
see him." 

He did not know how rough he had been ; 
he was at the stairs before she could finish 
her angry, defeated, "You can't see him 
— pushin' by " 

He was up the familiar stairs, two at a 
time. They were so dismal now that, in 
an instant's sensation, he seemed to be 
fighting his way up the smoke-choking stair- 
case of a burning house. And he stood on 
the familiar landing outside the door of 
John's study. The same mat lay at his 
feet. How many times had he teased Mrs. 
Johnnie about that mat? He wiped his feet 
on it. " John will have a plain carpet ; the 
dirt does show on it; and then all his books," 
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he heard her voice and felt her tough little 
fists pommelling him. Now all was silent. 
He was only aware of the grumbling pre- 
sence of the stern woman, a stranger to him, 
and he feared her approach. 

He tapped gently on the door, and went 
into the study. 

" Hullo, John," he said, closing the door 
behind him carefully. 

"Well, Toby," said John, coming forward 
with hand outstretched. 

" Your woman tried to keep me out." 

" Oh, did she ? " 

" Yes, she did, but she couldn't. Do you 
mind ? " 

"No, I don't. I'm glad. Tea?" 

" Please." 

Though he did not want tea, he said 
" Please " merely because it was easier to 
accept, or seemed easier at the moment. 
He put down his hat and umbrella, and sat 
down in the old leather chair. John rang 
the bell and resumed his seat in front of 
the desk on an upright chair, on the back 
of which he leaned his arm. What hurt 
Warren more than the appearance of 
John's face, more than the quietness of his 
manner, more than the tired sound of his 
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voice, was the unutterable tidiness of the 
room. The trimness was desolating. The 
room no longer had any signs of being 
lived in. Everything was in its place, 
untouched, unused. No books lay about, 
open or shut. He saw John coming back 
evening after evening into his room and 
going to that upright chair, on which he 
sat hour after hour, his arm resting on the 
back, as it rested now. He seemed to have 
made a habit of that place, as a dog likes 
to lie in the same corner of a room. 

" Useful thing to have happened, isn't 
it? " John quietly said. Warren said 
nothing, and did not turn his head. He 
kept looking at the cheerful fire, and the 
grate which had just been swept up, 
obviously not by John, because the fire-irons 
were all in their place. 

The woman came in and John asked for 
tea. He called her back and said, '^ It*s 
quite right about Mr. Warren. I didn't 
think to tell you. But I knew when he 
came he'd not be kept out." 

She said, "Very good, sir," and went 
away. 

** Nice of you to look me up, Toby, 
Book finished ? " 
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" I never knew. She told me — at the 
door." 

" Book finished ? " 

" This afternoon." 

" Like it ? " 

" Fairly well." 

There was silence till the tea came and 
Warren felt that John was unconscious 
of the silence. John sat quite motionless. 
Warren had the strange sensation that 
John's body was no longer made of flesh 
and blood. Tea came. There was silence 
while Warren filled two cups, and drank 
his own, slowly, because the tea was hot. 

" Better drink your tea before it's cold," 
he said. 

John stretched out his hand for the cup, 
and hardly moved as he drank the tea and 
put the cup back in its saucer. Then he 
said again : 

'^ Useful thing to have happened, isn't 
it?" 

It still seemed impossible to Warren that 
the door would not open a little — enough 
to admit that solemn face with the laugh- 
ing eyes — and that he would not hear the 
low-voiced question, '^ Shall I disturb 
you ? " which never needed and never got 
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any other answer than a brightening of his 
own face and John's. For her presence, as 
she silently sat on the tufFet, gave warmth 
to the interest of every subject. Her 
presence had a mysterious power, about 
which he soon ceased to tease her. Her 
absence was, in proportion, horrible. He 
felt the numbness, which held John in its 
grip, creeping over him. But suddenly he 
turned right round in his chair towards the 
door. An uncontrollable impulse forced 
him to turn round. John noticed his move- 
ment and without stirring said with a little 
laugh : 

" I've done that a good many times too. 
But she won't be coming in any more now, 
you know." 

There was no bitterness in his laugh, no 
emotion in his voice. 

" Funny, isn't it ? Four years ago I'd 
never seen her. Yet I was fairly keen on 
things, then, Toby, wasn't I ? " he brooded 
on. ** Fairly keen on things. Everything 
seems to have died with her, except this 
rotten body of mine, and I'm only thirty- 
two." 

"Knowing you — made her happy," said 
Warren. 
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"That's something, anyhow," John re- 
plied, and then, for the first time with some 
feeling in his voice, he said, "We were 
happy." He brooded on the words and 
repeated them under his breath, slowly, 
"We. . . were. . . happy." 

His head drooped a little forward, but 
only for a moment, and then he roused 
himself to say, " Aren't you going to smoke, 
Toby ? When can I see the book ? " 

"Soon as you like," said Warren, forcing 
himself to light a cigarette. 

" The hell of it is," said John in his 
cold, toneless voice, "that I made her 
promise, if anything happened to me, to go 
on living — not to creep through life — but 
to live, you understand, to live. I some- 
how never thought that. . . How she'd 
rag me about it, if she were here." 

He became explanatory, like a child. 
" If anything interested me, I'd do it, really 
I would. But nothing does, you see ; noth- 
ing does. I can't run with my legs cut off. 
I can't live without her. We did every- 
thing together. I wish I'd been keen on 
some really dull thing, some movement, 
some social reform, some political scheme, 
then I could have thrown my dead weight 
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into it now. It's a pity Pve always hated 
causes and societies. I have always been 
wrong-headed aboat it, I'm afraid. I got 
free from one sect and was terrified lest I 
should be netted by another." 

"At any rate, you won't ever join the 
indifferent. They're too big a body al- 
ready," Warren ventured. 

" I hope not." 

" I know not." 

"You can't run without legs," John 
piteously repeated. 

" It's a false analogy," Warren insisted, 
" absolutely false." 

" Is it ? " asked John. The flat con- 
tradiction did not rouse him — to his friend's 
despair. There was another staring silence. 
Warren was wondering how he could tell 
John his decision, which had become firm, 
to live in the house indefinitely. John 
must not be left alone. 

" You know she was going to have a 
baby ? " Warren nodded. " It came, an 
eight months' child ; that killed her. She 
saw a man knocked over in the street by 
a motor-omnibus. The shock brought it 
on. She practically bled to death." John 
paused and moved uneasily in his chair. 
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" It's alive," he said, " and well- How we 
wanted to have a child ! . . . Sleeps 
and smiles, the little murderer. Certain to 
live now, the nurse says. What you might 
call tragic irony that, isn't it? I believe 
it's almost unheard of that a child should 
be so healthy under such circumstances. 
But it thrives." 

" Boy or girl ? " 

"A girl — tiny — the smallest human thing 
I've ever seen. You'd better come and see 
her. The spare room's her nursery, because 
it's sunniest." 

" I'd like to," said Warren, and they got 
up. At the door John stopped, and put 
his hand on Warren's arm. 

" After your grind," he said, " it's bad 
luck on you, Toby, to come out and find 
us like this." But tb^e was no change in 
his voice. They slowly went upstairs with- 
out speaking. Each knew that the other 
was feeling the hush that oppressed the 
house. John's tap with his finger on the 
door made the stillness more acute. The 
door was immediately opened by a nurse 
in a ifurse's costume. 

" Baby's just going to have her bath," 
she 
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The change in the appearance of the 
room which had been his so often was a 
relief to Warren. It was like a step into 
the new life of the future, and it was less 
painful than dwelling on the past which 
had been wrecked. He saw the symbols 
of hope and despair. 

" Miss Bridget Camden," said John, and 
as Warren looked at the baby, hope cut 
him to the heart; he saw the delight of 
which death had robbed the mother. , 

" ril slip away and get the hot water, if 
you are going to be here," said the nurse. 
She put a towel on the fender to warm and 
went downstairs. Bridget lay on a pillow 
at the foot of the bassinet. The two men 
stood on either side and looked down on 
her — the little mystery. Her face looked 
like a rose-leaf with human features. Her 
exquisite, tiny hand looked transparent. 
Warren leant over to see more clearly the 
tiny nails. She lay quite still and her blue 
eyes were wide open. 

Warren touched the tiny hand, which 
was softer and smoother than a woman's 
breast. 

The nurse came back with a can of 
water, and having made the bath ready she 
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picked Bridget up in her arms. Then 
John said : 

" I'm going. I've looked forward to the 
rite too much," and by the door he turned 
to add, "One baby, you know, bathing 
another. I shall be in my room." And he 
went away. 

Warren had seen immediately how cap- 
able the nurse was, and liked her. He 
wanted to find out from her whether it 
would be possible for him to stay in the 
house. He watched what seemed to him 
the perilous business of the baby's undress- 
ing, and wondered at the nurse's dexterity 
in handling an3rthing so fragile and delicate 
and alive, as she took off the head-flannel 
and flufled up with her finger the dark 
down on Bridget's head. She seemed to 
have more hands than two. Bridget 
puckered up her face and cried as her arms 
were deftly taken out of the sleeves of her 
daygown. She was nervous, perhaps, at 
their unwonted freedom, and clutched at 
everything within her reach. 

" There, there, there, you won't fall, my 
little beauty. Nannie's got her safe and 
precious." 

Nurse crooned comfort, but Bridget con- 
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tinned to resent the removal of her woolly 
shirt, her bands and her binders, till she 
lay pink and wrinkled and naked on nurse's 
lap. Then she smiled. A little beauty 
she was called again and her neck was 
warmly kissed. 

" One little dolly for her mouth," nurse 
crooned, twisting a piece of cotton wool 
round her finger. She dipped it into the 
warm water and gently wiped Bridget's 
mouth and gums ; '' to be kissed, to be 
kissed." 

"Another little dolly for her tiny ears," 
she leaned forward again for another twist 
and while she stroked them gently clean, 
she crooned, " to hear with, to hear with." 

" Another little dolly for her big, blue 
eyes — to see with, to see with, (oh, but she 
must — she must !) To the little snub nose, 
and then she'll see the true one — the true 
one." She explained to Warren, " They're 
apt to squint if you do it the wrong way," 
and began to soap the sponge. 

Bridget seemed to like having her body 
thoroughly soaped ; anyhow, she gurgled and 
smiled. And then, while Warren held his 
breath in anxiety, nurse lifted the little 
slippery body into the bath, where she held 
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it safe with one hand and sponged it with 
the other, bidding her be a good little girl 
and splash. 

" The little queen-baby, kick her little 
legs and grow strong. That's the way, the 
beauty. Ah, she'll splash her nannie when 
she's bigger, she will. . . so she will. . . 
She's not a little boy. But she's mother's 
. ." The song stopped suddenly. " Out 
she comes ! " And Bridget was rolled in the 
warm towel, and nurse was leaning over 
her, drying her and whispering, " Poor, 
sweet little darling, I'm so sorry, I am," 
and Bridget smiled at the towel's warmth, 
unconscious of any wound to her feelings. 

" Look here, nurse," said Warren, find- 
ing his voice with an effort, " I'm Mr. 
Camden's friend. I've only just known 
about all this. I don't want him to be 
alone any more. Would it be possible for 
me to stop here ? From to-night ? " 

The nurse looked up, pleased. "Surely," 
she said, " it would." 

" The fierce old woman who opened the 
door, I was thinking " 

" Oh, Mrs. Boast likes work. She's all 
right." She was silent a little and began to 
powder Bridget: then she went on, " It is a 
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terribly sad case. And Mr. Camden thinks 
of everything I might want. Looks as if his 
heart's breaking all the while. If he could 
only have a good cry. (No, baby musn't, 
Queen-baby. Smile again ! She couldn't, 
no. She wants her bottle, she does. 
There, there, there ! She'll soon be ready 
now.) I shall be able to stop another fort- 
night. Glad to. * Naughty little baby, 
she's a naughty little girl,' " she sang, 
jigging Bridget on her knee to a tune in 
the Kreutzer sonata. " You can have my 
room, anyhow. I sleep here, you see. 
And I'll speak to Mrs. Boast as soon as 
baby's asleep. * Ducky little baby, she's a 
ducky little girl'," she sang on. 

" Good tune, isn't it ? " said Warren. 

** Beethoven's usually are," said the 
nurse, very much to his surprise, as she put 
Bridget's arms into the sleeves of her 
nightgown. 

" I'm glad you're here," said Warren, 
going. " Good-night." 

" Good-night, sir, in case you don't come 
in with Mr. Camden to see the little lady 
again to-night." 

Warren went downstairs. He felt that 
he would very soon wake up from the 
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unreal dreatn» which this visit to John must 
be. It was impossible that a life could 
change so completely, in so short a time, 
as the life of his friend had changed. It 
overshadowed his own sense of personal 
loss, though he had never cared for any 
woman so deeply as he cared for Mrs. 
Camden. 

John was again sitting on the high- 
backed chair, looking into the fire which 
was no longer blazing. Warren put on 
some coal and sat down. John broke the 
silence by saying, 

"Hadn't you better go? Pm vile 
company." 

" Don't be an idiot ! " said Warren, " I 
want to live with you." 

" Why say want ? " 

"I mean want. 1 want it more than 
anjrthing in the world." Warren found 
relief in being emphatic about something. 

" No one could want to live in a charnel- 
house." 

" Don't talk rot," persisted Warren. " I 
want to be with you, wherever you may 
happen to be. If you couldn't stand hav- 
ing me, say so." 

" I'm not " John stopped, and his 

c 
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long, unconscious pause strained all 
Warren's nerves, " I'm not very keen on 
anything, you know, just at present." 

'^ Well, I am keen on this. Dead keen. 
Let me, John." Do what he would to 
control it, there was a break in his voice at 
the last words. 

" As you like," said John without moving 
his head. 

" I do like," said Warren. " If it didn't 
mean simply everything to me, I wouldn't 
have asked you to let me. There'll be no 
difficulty about arrangements. I've spoken 
to nurse." 

" You're a good chap, Toby. I don't 
deserve to have such a friend." 

" For God's sake," cried Warren, " don't 
talk rot like that ! " 

" It's true," he went on quietly in the 
toneless voice which chilled Warren. 
" This deadness is wilful. You under- 
stand ? I've shut myself up like this " (he 
held out his clenched hand) " I daren't open 
out like this" (he unclosed his hand). 
"Sheer cowardice. A blasphemy against 
our love. A desecration of our ideals. I 
can't help it. I'm not strong enough. 
And I'm ashamed, Toby, so ashamed. If 
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I'd been a little older and grown a little 
stronger before this happened, it might 
have been dififerent. And I won't live to 
be pitied — ^her lover pitied. Yet I deserve 
pity." 

" What's a month or two? Why, you're 
like^ — ^when one's got tooth-ache, one holds 
one's breath — ^you know — you're just hold- 
ing your breath. That's it. What's a 
montli or two ? " 

"I can't imagine ever doing anything 
1 again with any zest — properly. She taught 

I me to dance, you see : I can't begin learn- 

ing to plod again, with set teeth — if you 
take my meaning. It's such a very different 
thing. I'm just done for, I'm afraid — 
finished — an encumbrance. She always 
went to sleep in my arms. I can't sleep 
now. We're such creatures" (he emphas- 
ised the word) " of habit." 

"Look here," cried Warren, blindly 
voicing an idea which came into his head, 
" we'll walk for a week." 

" I hate walking," said John, " and so do 
you. Besides, there's the business." 

" That's just it. It'll do us good to do 
something physically beastly. We'll walk 
on and on in the fresh air," persisted 
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Warren, trying to force conviction. 

" I'll think about it/' said John, " It 
might be a good thing to do." 

"What's the point of thinking about it?" 
He took out his watch. " We could get to 
Pinner to-night." 

" Money, clothes, arrangements here. 
It's impossible." 

"Take all the cash in the house. I've 
got seven pounds ten. Leave a cheque for 
nurse to cash. Put on your absurd knicker- 
bockers, put your pyjamas and your tooth- 
brush into a small bag — or I've got a 
satchel. Telephone to the firm that you'll 
be away for a week at least. I'll be back 
changed from my rooms in less than an 
hour. John, you don't mind really whether 
you go or stay; do this to please me." 
Warren got up and pressed his hand on 
John's shoulder, repeating, " Do this to 
please me. Now's the only time. Nurse 
can only stay a fortnight more. Bridget's 
safe with her. But you couldn't leave her 
in the charge of a stranger." 

" I hate walking," John pleaded. 

" Not more than you hate everything 
else now. And we've never done it." 

" It's sure to rain all the time." 
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" What does that matter ! We'll go on 
walking till we can go to bed. Pm certain 
it's the thing to do." 

" All right/* said John. " It seems a mad 
idea. But I must go to the office to-morrow 
morning. We'll start to-morrow afternoon. 
Dine out to-night, Toby, and then come 
back and sleep here. Will you ? " 

" Yes, I will." 

They shook hands and Warren picked 
up his umbrella and went away. He left 
John sitting, with his arm on the back of 
the upright chair, exactly as he had found 
him. And when he came back at nine John 
was still in the same position. 

"You've had something to eat, I sup- 
pose," Warren was obliged to say. 

" Yes, a chop," John answered. 

" Where shall we go ? " he asked, after a 
pause. 

" Anywhere you like." 

" Let's go through Epping Forest and 
out towards Suffolk. It'd be new to me." 

" All right ; but the East End's beastly." 

"So much the better," said John and 
after another longer pause, he said, " Tell 
me about your book." 

And this Warren did at some length. 
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At ten they went to their bedrooms. War- 
ren went first to give a last look to Bridget^ 
and to tell the nurse of their plan^ which 
she thought was excellent. John did not 
go again into the nursery. He locked his 
bedroom door. He sat on the side of the 
bed without uhdressing. He had no light, 
except from the lamp-post in the road. 
The darkness was a relief: it helped to 
hide him. He held his head in his hands. 
His hair was rough ; his eyes were blood- 
shot ; his face smudgy. He looked like a 
little boy who had been shut up alone for a 
punishment ; and like a little boy, he fell 
back at last on the bed and his man's heart 
cried out from its dungeon of despair that 
everything was empty and useless. 

In the room above his daughter was 
drinking milk out of a bottle. Her face 
was solemn. She looked about, wide-eyed, 
at objects which caught her fancy in the 
candle-light, while she drank, and every 
now and then she moved her arms with the 
motion of a very young bird, trying to flap 
its ungrown wings. 
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CHAPTER II 

AFTER breakfast John went to his 
office, a publisher's* 
He used to laugh and say that 
he was only not a writer because his literary 
and commercial faculties were too well 
developed and too nicely blended. His 
intimate friends, however, knew that he in- 
tended between the age of fifty and sixty 
to write one great book which was to divert 
the whole trend of modern civilization ; and 
whether the book should be written in 
sonorous prose or tremendous blank verse, 
was the subject of much kindly interest. 
Meanwhile, he was in the publishing house 
of Barron and Catt ; in fact he was Barron 
and Catt's, Barron being negligible, and 
Catt being dead. Everyone who knew any- 
thing knew that and greatly respected him. 
During the teh years which Camden had 
spent in it the house had slowly regained 
its old standing. When asked the secret 
of his success, he gave the cryptic answer 
that he believed in live books and his man. 
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Warren, after his breakfast, went up to 
the nursery. 

He used to laugh and say that he was a 
writer because he knew too much about 
everything else to be able to do it. He 
wrote novels which some people liked, and 
plays, which had not been acted. In 
moments of depression he remembered that 
John Camden believed in his work and was 
comforted. John Camden was four years 
younger than Warren. 

Warren went up to the nursery. There 
was no room in the house in which he cared 
to be alone in the daylight. He liked the 
nurse. Her capable kindness to Bridget 
comforted him. 

"Shall I be in the way, if I sit here a 
bit ? '* he asked her on entering, and put 
his pipe in his pocket. 

"Surely not," she said. "And please 
smoke. The sooner the little girl gets ac- 
customed to tobacco-smoke, the better, I 
expect. Don't you ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

" How soon do they begin to be interest- 
ing ? " he asked her, after a little. 

" As soon as they're born," she promptly 
replied. She was nursing Bridget, who was 
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drinking more milk. 

" To the expert, yes. I mean to the 
amateur.'' 

" They begin to walk at about a year, 
and to talk at about eighteen months," she 
said firmly. She rose from her seat in- 
stantly and walked across the room to 
Warren. 

" Put down your pipe and hold her in 
your arms," she said. 

" I should be frightened to," he answered, 
obeying. 

" You'll find the interest grows on you," 
she said, arranging his arm. He felt the 
heat of the little body on his knee. Brid- 
get's hand touched the back of his hand ; 
she did not appear to mind the change. 
The nurse held the bottle, kneeling. War- 
ren was intensely moved. 

"You generally get your own way, I 
expect ? " he said to her, and a tear rolled 
down his cheek and fell on Bridget's face. 

" Sometimes," she answered, and taking 
her handkerchief from her waistband she 
wiped away the tear. " He's got to be 
mother and father to her," she added, and 
his fancy leapt to her meaning, which con- 
tained no hint of reproach, Bridget drank 
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on contentedly in his arms, which were 
stiffly motionless. 

''This walking, it's a good idea, don't 
you think ? " 

" Yes, I do," she said. 

" If you'd seen this house before ! " he 
said. His own thumb on Bridget looked 
out of all proportion huge. 

'' I can imagine it," she said. 

" I wonder if anyone could. I came 
here very often. It was like my home — or 
rather what a home should be — rarely is." 

Warren did not try and explain to him- 
self why he talked with ease in this way 
about things that were sacred to him. She 
did not seem to be a human being ; her 
nurse's costume made her seem like a 
S3niibol of kindness. He found relief in 
talking, and went on, looking down at 
Bridget all the time, as she lay on his 
knee. 

" If you came feeling miserable, your 
miserableness disappeared, like mist before 
the sun. If you felt glad, you simply 
couldn't keep away. It was more than 
that. Their life was a visible proof of 
things which can so easily be forgotten 
among all the usual muddles and stupidities 
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and worse. Especially now, when there's 
so much discontent and cleverness, and so 
much rot talked about all women being the 
same. Modern ideas, modem dreariness, 
miscalled realism. Rare to hear laughter 
untainted by a sneer. Here they lived, 
not just contented and ignorant and selfish 
— with cotton-wool in their ears and rosy 
glasses on their eyes. They faced facts 
and lived. The place was a kind of store- 
house of energy." 

" Tell me about her," nurse said, taking 
Bridget from him. 

" Oh ! her laughter . . ." he began 
and stopped. " She was twenty-nine." 
He stopped again. " No one exists by 
themselves. You can't describe a person 
—except in terms of other people, as she 
a£fects them, I mean. All that was mean 
in you, shrank : all that was good in you — 
grew, in her presence. When she was in a 
bad temper . . . but she seldom was. 
She used to suffer from frightful attacks of 
feeling worthless. She was a violinist. 
John told me he systematically attacked 
her theory that she had a sullen nature. 
Honest she was, like the daylight . . . 
direct as a child, and her laughter -" 
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^^ I should like to have heard her laugh/' 
said nurse. 

" You only saw her die," mused Warren. 
" That's why you don't seem a stranger." 

'* I saw enough to make me wish I'd 
known her living. It's odd to be seeing 
people, as I constantly do, on the borders 
of life and death — dying and being born." 

"What made you become a nurse?" 
asked Warren. 

" I had four sisters and three brothers ; 
it was rather crowded at home. My father 
and mother thought it unladylike. I as- 
sured them it was the most womanly thing 
a girl could want to be. I was physically 
strong. One has to be, for hospital work. 
I got keener and keener. It's something 
to be a fully-qualified nurse. It's a life. 
It takes up more time . . . but there 
are always drawbacks. And I hear more 
music than I should if I lived always in the 
country. My elder sister and mother ran 
the garden. I know as much about men 
and women now as they do about flowers 
and fruit." 

"I expect you've had some curious ex- 
periences." 

" Different from most girls ; not curious. 
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Why should there be a prejudice against 
some kinds of knowledge ? Why does the 
stigma of impropriety burn so deep ? " 

*^ Don't ask me ! Lack of feeling is the 
only real impropriety." 

She began to hush Bridget asleep in her 
arms, rocking her to and fro. Warren 
turned to look out of the window. In the 
space of sky that was visible above house- 
roofs, he saw clouds gathering, and he was 
conscious of a strange, ominous sensation, 
as though Bridget's destiny was somehow 
being decided. It grew in intensity. What 
if torrents of rain fell and the walk were 
postponed and then discarded? What if 
John shut himself more tightly away from 
life ? What if he turned from his daughter, 
as being too closely linked with the cause 
of his grief, and did not go out towards her 
as a reason of life? The habit of in- 
difference clung close to a man and had 
stifling powers. New life inevitably meant 
for John new pain. The lethargy he en- 
couraged wa.s a drug. How far could the 
will control things ? His thoughts scattered 
in all directions, like little creatures when 
a bird of prey is hovering in the air. This 
sense of a crisis brooded over him, and his 
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reason, quick to improvise theories, was 
powerless against it. He did not mistrust 
his friend ; but he knew better than anyone 
else how deadly hard John had been struck, 
and during the next few days he would see 
whether the wound were mortal. 

Warren's love for John gave him a feeling 
of responsibility, from which he did not 
shrink. 

" I wish you were staying longer than a 
fortnight," he said in a low voice. 

"Tm afraid it's impossible," she answered, 
and did not stop rocking Bridget in her 
arms. '^ It's lucky that I can stay so 
long." 

" Do you ever feel personal interest in 
cases ? " 

" Nearly alwajrs. Never so strongly as 
in this." 

" I don't want ever to lose touch with you, 
for the kid's sake and for mine." 

" I hope I shan't." 

"Then let's see to it that we don't. 
What address will find you ? I don't even 
know your name." 

" My name is Margaret Bellew," she said 
without embarrassment. " I'll remember 
to write it and my address down for you. I 
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prefer to be called nurse when I'm in 
uniform." 

"I understand." 

" Look," said nurse after a little, " she's 
asleep." And she moved the shawl away 
from Bridget's head very gently. As 
Warren looked at the sleeping baby, the 
strange sense of an impending crisis loomed 
more darkly than ever over his conscious- 
ness. The rain began to beat against the 
windows. It was absurd for anyone to start 
out for a week's walk in such weather ; and 
yet it was desperately important that he 
and John should do so, even if the rain fell 
more heavily. The baby's whole future 
life seemed to hang on the success of the 
walk. Exactly in what way he could not 
tell. He felt it to be the case ; although he 
could not silence a mocking little voice, 
which suggested that a life in any way 
dependant upon an absurd walk must share 
the walk's absurdity, in nice proportion to 
the walk's importance. He recognised the 
cold voice of denial — the voice of the spirit 
within him, which feared life and resisted. 
At any set-back or failure it spoke, like a 
bad friend. " I told you so : it's not good 
enough." He knew the voice too well, and 
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the enemy's power. In the past, the near 
past, he had been wont to come to Mrs. 
Johnnie. In her presence its words, re- 
membered, became just silly enough to be 
laughable. 

" There, are one or two things I must do,*' 
he said to nurse. " But remember, won't 
you, I want to be your friend ? . . 
because of all this ... in her 
memory." 

He stretched out his hand to new friend- 
ship, as towards a new acceptance of life, in 
order that by action he might drive the 
spirit of denial from his heart. 

"Yes, I do understand," she said, and 
looked straight at him with a smile which 
was like a welcome. 

Warren went out, buttoning up the 
leather buttons of his jacket. As he walked 
downstairs he actually thrust out his chest 
and struck it hard, saying aloud, "Now 
then!" But he immediately turned back 
up the stairs again and into the nursery. 

" I think I left my pipe," he whispered. 

He found it, packed it, and lighted it. 

When John came back it was still raining. 
Warren hoped that John would raise objec- 
tions to the walk. His access of resolution 
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desired something on which to try its power. 
But John remained passive. 

"There's hardly time to change before 
lunch," he said, and they went upstairs. 
Warren took care to lead the way. He 
could not endure to see John go and sit 
again on that upright chair ; so he went in 
first and sat on it himself, almost aggres- 
sively. But John noticed nothing and sat 
in the leather arm-chair, which used to be 
his favourite place. 

"Smoke a cigarette?" asked Warren, 
holding out his case. His offer sounded 
very like a command. 

" Thanks, Toby," John acquiesced, piti- 
fully, Warren was quick to think, like a 
small boy, doing what he was told. 
"Judging by Smithson's report," he went 
on, lighting the cigarette, " there's a new 
genius." 

" Oh ! " said Warren, enfeebled by John's 
coldness and his entire lack of interest. 
Nothing had shown him so vividly as this 
remark how deeply the mischief had 
penetrated. He knew that John trusted 
Smithson's judgment. Only a few weeks 
ago John would have shouted his excitement 
on the doorstep, and locked himself up until 
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he had read the last word of the manuscript. 

Now there was the hint of a sneer in 
John's voice — ^that fiendly thing, as John 
used to call a sneer. 

*^ The genius must wait a week/' he said. 

" He can well do that/* Warren forced 
himself to agree. ^* What kind of thing is 
it?" 

*^I don't really know. I skimmed over 
the superlatives of the good Smithson's 
report.*' It was obvious that he was think- 
ing of something else as he spoke. No 
more was said till lunch. 

*' Where did you pick up Mrs. Boast ? " 
asked Warren. 

'^What» Boastie? Oh I she was nurse 
and cook and everything at home for ten or 
twelve years when I was a kid. Then she 
married and then her husband died, and she 
used to come and do things. Boastie's an 
institution." 

" She seems faithful." 

" Haven't I ever spoken to you about 
her? I was greedy when I was a little 
boy; we were firm friends. We weren't 
allowed in the kitchen. She used to hide 
me under the table, if anyone came down 
unexpectedly. She was about here before 
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• . • and afterwards she sacked the 
servants, I believe, and put herself in 
charge. The Child used to pump her about 
me. The Child wanted her to come and do 
for us, but she never would. I forget why. I 
think she said she hated girls — not the 
Child, but the other servant. We had to 
have two. I always remember her looking 
exactly as she does now. Tough, I suppose. 
She always looked old and grim. The Child 
would never have looked old. I remember 
how she laughed when Boastie said I'd 
always been * that tender-'earted.' Neither 
Boastie nor I could see the joke. Boastie 
got quite vexed and kept insisting on her 
point." 

"Eat something," said Warren. "You 
need a good meal before we start." 

John looked at him. "Between two such 
tyrants, Toby, as you and Boastie, I seem 
likely to have a pretty poor time." 

The way John talked on as though he 
were talking about somebody else in whom 
he took little interest, unmanned Warren. 
Usually when John spoke you felt the 
whole of a man's life and character behind 
what he said. Now, it was a voice alone. 
Warren could not steel himself to bear the 
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change; nor did he want to become used 
to it. What did he want from John ? he 
was fain to ask himself. To live again, 
came the answer; but he shivered at the 
sneer of the denying spirit within him. 
That was just it, he braced himself to 
realise ; that evil spirit, that waits to creep 
into all men's hearts to work mischief there, 
and ruin, gained strength now from John's 
presence. It was a fact for which there, 
could be no excuse. Warren clenched his 
fist as though against a physical enemy. 
But he very well knew that love was the 
only power before which this enemy shrank 
and gave way. He looked at John through 
a mist — relentlessly ; and thought, without 
a smile, of Perseus when he saw Andromeda 
chained to the rock, waiting the approach 
of the hungry beast. 

" That Burberry knickerbocker suiting 
will come in useful," he said with a smile, 
for he felt strong. Not even the absurdity 
of a modern man's clothing could belittle 
his vision of the dignity of life. Tragedy 
could even wear a top hat and trousers 
without losing its uplifting might. The 
spirit of man may be indomitable. Warren 
looked at John and was sure that nothing 
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could crash its resilience. He was filled 
with a strange exhilaration. John looked 
dubiously at Warren, as though something 
in him were half-conscious of his friend's 
thoughts. 

" Yes, Toby, it will," he said, " very 
useful. I'll go and change now, I think." 

Warren sat alone at the table, thinking, 
until John returned in the suit which had 
become a stock joke among his friends. 

" It seems a madder plan than ever, now 
I'm dressed for it," he said. 

" So much the better," said Warren, 
rising. " Got your tooth-brush ? Come 
on, and we'll push all our things into my 
knapsack, which we'll carry by turns. Dry 
stockings essential." 

" We shall soon look such ruffians that 
no decent pub will take us in," said John. 

** Then we'll stop at an indecent one," 
persisted Warren. " Any instructions for 
nurse ? " 

" No : I spoke to her this morning." 

Warren did not know why he wanted 
John to say good-bye to Bridget. But he 
did very much want John to see her before 
they went. John, however, did not do so, 
and Warren felt a stab of grief in his heart 
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as he leaned over Bridget to kiss her soft 
cheek* 

The preparations were at length finished 
and they went downstairs. Mrs. Boast 
helped John on with his mackintosh, and 
told him that she had greased their boots 
well. 

John shut the big hall-door with a bang 
behind him and said, as he buttoned up the 
collar of his mackintosh : 

*^ How she'd have laughed to see us 
starting like this ! ** 

Then they set out through the grey 
drizzle in silence. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was the second week of March. 
They walked down the Clarendon 
Road, in which John's house stood, 
and turned to the left up Holland Park. 
By the tube station John said : 

*^ I can't face Kensington and Oxford 
Street in these clothes, Toby. We'll travel 
underground." 
" Yes," said Warren, " to the Bank." 
From the Bank they walked. For seven 
whole days they walked; never less than 
six hours of the first day or more than 
the twelve of the sixth. They discovered 
exactly how stiff and sore the legs and feet 
could get, in spite of embrocations and 
boracic powder, which Warren brought in 
quantities. They walked themselves raw- 
heeled and free-limbed. The first two 
nights John hardly slept at all and on the 
third day Warren suggested they should 
take the train back to London. But John 
would not hear of it. He said he would 
like to go on walking for ever, till they got 
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to the coast, and round and round the 
island in constant view of the sea. He 
calculated the number of times the island 
could be circled in a man's life-time ; round 
and round like the hands of a watch he 
would like to ambulate, till he ran down 
and stopped. That would happen, he sus- 
pected, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Dornoch. The third night he slept long 
and heavily. 

All Tuesday afternoon, which vas the 
day of their start, the rain fell, drizzling. 
It thickened the dirty air of the slims and 
turned the dirt of the street to slime. 
Everywhere dirt oozed and stank. Woman- 
hood, manhood, childhood were degraded. 
Children rushed about and shouted, gay as 
little animals ; men and women skulked on 
every side like animals of prey. The cor- 
ruption of life was even more manifest, 
being on the surface, than in those parts of 
the town where the man-animal fattened 
and grew gross. They caught a glimpse of 
a yellow-haired girl dancing to a tune 
wound out of a barrel-organ by a blind 
man. Her vitality impressed them ; it 
acted like a light which shows the foulness 
of a disused cellar. Warren felt that the 
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dirt was like a monstrous reptile with its 
poison-fangs drawn and no longer able to 
slay outright as it was meant to do. 

Then they came to northern suburbs 
fenced in from utter degradation by respect- 
ability. No life of any kind seemed to 
exist here — neither the life of animals, nor 
of men — only a stifling dreariness. John 
strode on. Warren knew that John was 
counting the churches and chapels and 
public-houses. The streets seemed inter- 
minable, like the endless monotony of the 
lives led in them. All the grey and dull- 
eyed faces oppressed Warren so heavily 
that, when he heard a large, shapeless 
woman laugh aloud, he had a vehement 
desire to throw his arms round her neck 
and kiss her. There was something jolly 
in her laugh. They passed through Lower 
Clapton and Upper Clapton, across the 
Lea to Walthamstow, where they had a 
late tea in front of an enormous fire : 
a short tea, too, through fear of stiflfness 
and of cold. John said he should be glad 
when they walked on the earth and not on 
pavements ; and they both put more powder 
in their socks. 

When they set out again the drizzle had 
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ceased. There was no sunset; only the 
grejmess darkened as night closed in upon 
them. Between Hale End and Chingford 
the road was adventurously dark. All the 
stars were buried. 

They woke to a grey morning. Fitful 
gleams of sunshine showed the depth of 
grey cloud obscuring the sun. But as they 
wandered through the Forest (their tired 
feet fondled the springy moss, the velvet 
grass, the leaf-soft paths) the gleams 
became less fitful and less wan. The 
sun was gathering strength and at last 
shone out, glinting on them through the 
intricacy of black twigs. The great trunks 
sparkled. Green spaces were dappled with 
shadows. 

John walked slowly, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his head sunk forward. 
Birds sang all round them. The brambles 
were beginning to bud. John saw a prim- 
rose, and stooped to pick it ; but he did not 
pick it. Warren well knew why for some 
time afterwards John walked more quickly. 
These little things penetrated, and Warren 
regretted the idea of the walk as a cruelty. 
^'The first primrose to the first lady in 
spring's retinue.'* He saw John giving it 
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to her on his knee, ceremoniously. " Fool- 
ish/' he heard her say and saw her raffle 
his dark hair with her fingers, embarrassed 
with delight. 

All next day the snn shone blithely, and 
continued to hold his sway. The country 
was alive with relentless gaiety. The 
friends spoke little and about trivial things. 
John moved as though he were walking 
through a distant land, very far from home, 
a land which he hated and could not leave. 
Warren was obsessed with one idea : that a 
man must either accept life and grow; or 
deny life and wither. He tried to find a 
sort of half-way house, in which John might 
rest, but he could not. To distract his 
mind he translated the words of German 
lieder which he knew; and when he had 
covered the backs of four envelopes with 
his translations, he began to recall poems 
and bits of poems which he knew by heart, 
and was vexed at the badness of his memory. 
Was it Swinburae who wrote : 

Woods cat again do grow 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done, 

But we once dead no more do see the sun ? 

It was certainly Swinburne, at any rate, who 
wrote: 
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Bow down and worship ; more than we 
Is the least flower whose life returns 
Least weed renascent in the sea. 

And the poem was called " The Sundew " 
and the first line of it was, " A little marsh- 
plant, yellow-green." 

They walked on into Suffolk through 
Braintree and Sudbury. Each day the sun 
shone. Little white clouds romped across 
the sky. The wind played among the 
twigs and set the thinner branches waving. 
Villages smiled in their sleep. The 
ploughed fields smelled fresh. There was 
no dust. At Hadleigh they bought clean 
shirts and underclothes, and sent a parcel 
of soiled things home by post. The vests 
were rough as a hair-shirt, and John's 
made him swear, much to Warren's satis- 
faction. 

The sixth day they madie .a jgreat effort 
at Warren's suggestion to reach the sea, 
and walked through Woodbridge to Alde- 
burgh, where they slept. John wanted to 
catch the eight thirty-three to Liverpool 
Street in the morning so that he could be 
at the office in time for lunch. But Warren 
persuaded him to walk along the coast to 
Dunwich and catch the last train from 
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South wold, which left at five twenty-five. 
This, after very slight resistance, John con- 
sented to do. So they wired from Aldeburgh 
to Mrs. Boast to expect them about ten. 

On the last day they rose with the sun, 
which still shone. They walked along the 
beach, on which white-crested waves broke 
and foamed in long silver lines. The sea 
was blue-green by the shore, where the 
waves were dancing, and spread out to a 
rich blue, which became on the horizon 
deeper than the blue sky. Inland was an 
expanse of marsh, and on the marshland 
stood three windmills, whose sails were 
turning. Beyond the marsh, trees were 
visible on distant rising ground. In the 
great space between there were no hedges, 
no obstructions. There were three wide 
sweeps of sea andearth and sky. Before 
them, far in front, the coast line seemed to 
rise. They sauntered on by the sea, calmed 
by its ceaseless music, dazzled by the 
sparkling of the sun on the wet sand and 
wet shingle. It was so spacious that they 
seemed to walk on and on without making 
any progress. 

Warren climbed the low shelving slope of 
the beach and was surprised to see a lorg 
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motionless dyke within a stone's-throw of 
the sea. The water was thick and brackish. 
The sky reflected in its straight length 
appeared purple. The breeze that blew did 
not touch its surface. He turned from its 
oily stillness to look at the curling, dancing 
waves, and he seemed, as he did so, to turn 
from death towards life. 

They walked on, and it became clear 
that there were cliffs, where the coast line 
had seemed to rise. At last they reached 
the cliffs and went up the path winding 
between low gorse bushes and heather 
dumps. On the thick heather of Mizna 
Point they sat down, and the wide stretches 
of sea and land lay at their feet. John 
watched the turning windmills till he dozed 
and slept. 

From Mizna they struck inland through 
a great wood, overgrown with rhododendrons 
and every kind of bush and undergrowth in 
a tangle of disorder. They saw two squirrels 
scuttle up a tree and away behind branches. 
Honeysuckle festooned the thickets in such 
quantities that in blossoming time the whole 
wood must be sweet with its smell. Pigeons 
cooed in the silence of the wood, and 
startled, clattered through the trees. A 
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gay cock-pheasant ran swiftly down the 
path and disappeared. They passed out of 
the wood into open country and soon came 
to what remains of Dnnwich. The sea has 
taken away the town of Dunwich and is 
encroaching on the ruins. They looked at 
the ruins of the Abbey, and peering over 
the cliff's edge saw the white skull of a man, 
buried long ago, for the ancient burial 
ground has become the cliff now, and the 
cliff is crumbling. 

At the inn they ate a late lunch, and were 
obliged to walk fast to catch the tiny train 
from Southwold. They dined in the train 
soon after leaving Ipswich and were home 
at seven minutes past ten. 

Mrs. Boast had sandwiches and whiskey 
and soda waiting for them in John's study, 
and before they had been in the house ten 
minutes it seemed as though they had never 
been away. Only there was colour in John's 
face and he moved about restlessly. 

When Warren came down from seeing 
Bridget and nurse, he found John standing 
in front of the fire, leaning against the 
mantelpiece ; he was breaking a great lump 
of coal on the fire with his boot. 

** Well, how do you feel after your 
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walk?" asked Warren, sitting down. John 
did not answer. " Half a pipe, a hot bath and 
then bed, I think," Warren went on. " What 
luck, having such weather. Abnormal." 
John did not move. " There's more to be 
said for walking than I thought. To feel 
the muscles tightening down the thigh. Is 
that Hazlitt, or Stevenson or Thoreau ? I 
must read them again. Pve got a vile 
memory." Warren wanted John to talk 
about nothing, to start him again, as it were, 
on the commonplace. But John turned 
round, and spoke. 

" I was a fool to care so much." There 
was passion in his voice : his eyes were 
fierce. " A fool to care so much," he 
repeated. " A man must be self-centred. 
This feeling for me makes you miserable 
and is idiocy. Live your own life, and 
thank God you've not been caught in a 
pretty snare and mangled as I have been. 
All that nonsense we used to talk about 
living. How can one man affect another ? 
A women may lull you for a time. We call 
that happiness. It's only a trick of nature 
to lure us to carry on the farce of suffering. 
That's the ugly truth." 

He stopped with a snap, and looked 
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defiantly at Warren. 

** It's not I " Warren said, as qnietly as he 
could. ** It's not, and you know it. You've 
been numb. You're beginning to tingle 
as a limb tingles after it's been to sleep. 
You'll see the absurdity of bitterness soon 
enough." 

** I see things clearly now : and that's the 
ugly trufh." 

" You're talking like an ass ; as a matter 
of £aict you're rather a big man." 

'* Just big enough, my dear chap, to make 
it worth your while to lecture me, to treat 
me as though you were my nurse." 

** A man must either accept all that life 
brings — ^and grow : or reject life and wither. 
I learned that truth from you ; and you've 
forgotten it." 

" Grown out of it, you mean." 

There was silence. After a little John 
went savagely on : 

" I don't want to live as an example of a 
theory. You speak now--oh, not you in 
particular, I used to do the same tiling — 
you speak now because you want me to 
help you to prove for yourself the little 
idea that life is good. You can't face the 
black fact that life is dreadful. I couldn't. 
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Now the truth is forced upon me. We 
used to go one better than a conspiracy of 
silence about the game which ends with old 
age and death. We cheered each other up 
by a conspiracy of welcome; we tried to 
choke the cold voice of truth by shouting 
and laughter. I'm done with our cheerful 
little conspiracy — ^to make life rapturous: 
wasn't that one of our phrases ? . . . 
What are we — living here ? What do we 
know? Nothing. What do we do? Work, 
to eat well and sleep comfortably. Have 
you seen the antics of a bird when a snake's 
eye is on it? It hops about, quite jauntily, 
moving always nearer the snake, waiting on 
the snake's pleasure. Men are like that, 
and they pretend that death is not there, 
waiting for them ; they hop about and are 
merry. But in their hearts they know they 
are in the great glass-case with the snake, 
and that sooner or later the snake will 
strike. Terror lies in the heart of every- 
one but the fool. No one is happy but the 
fool, who is happy in deceiving himself. 
Look at the way men live. Look at the 
way men love. Think of the women for 
sale in London. Think of the East End 
that sickened us simply to walk through a 
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comer of — and of the rich. It's a scramble 
for the choicest food. It hasn't any dignity 
— this life ; it's an ugly farce, filthy as an 
open sore. Work and love are opiates 
which may allay the pain, for a time. Go 
on preaching their efficacy, Tobias, but not 
to me. I know. On me they no longer 
act. The fact of pain is left for me." 

To this Warren made no answer. He 
saw the savage resentment that tightened 
John's lips and stared out of his eyes. 

"What nurse have you got for Bridget?" 
he asked. 

" Boastie ! " John snapped. " Does that 
satisfy you ? " 

" Of course it does, if she's competent," 
Warren answered, not yielding. 

" I don't want to be coddled and looked 
after," fumed John. " Messed about like a 
sick dog. I can't stand it, do you see? 
It drives me mad. I must be alone, I tell 
you, alone. Kindness and sympathy and 
the rest of it have became loathsome to 
me. They ring false. Everything rings 
false." 

" I can easily go in the morning." 

" Please do," John cried out, "please do! 
Forget you ever knew me. Shut yourself 
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up and write another book. Together, 
like this, we only add to each other's 
misery. Sentimental and broken-hearted. 
Muck ! I wish to God you'd never come 
and found me. That damnable walk in 
the sunshine . . . it's made everything 
alive, and she's dead. You don't know 
what you've done to me, you can't know. 
Where is she ? Where is she ? A few 
ashes in a little urn. A handful of ashes 
in a little urn. What am I doing here? 
Nothing is left me. Everything in me 
that cares for anything has died with her. 
Life — music — poetry — painting — beauty — 
they don't exist by themselves for me. 
Everything beautiful, everything living, 
bears her impress and leers at me now. 
She was far more than a woman. She . ." 
He stopped abruptly, as though his 
throat were held by an unseen hand. 
Warren did not move. He felt (and was 
vividly conscious of the fact) as he used to 
feel when he was a little boy at a prepara- 
tory school and the headmaster called up 
another little boy to be caned publicly. 
There was the same mingling of fear and 
shame and guiltiness that made the body 
itself feel sick as the soul felt* What right 
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had he to come and finger this wound and 
try his little remedies? If only he pos- 
sessed the power to stand up and turn on 
John instestd of sitting their cowed and 
dumb ! There must be words to be said ; a 
right thing to be done. He was not the 
man to do it. It needed a big man. He 
was a little man and weak. A cheerful 
little nincompoop before such grief. His 
brain throbbed; and then crushed by the 
silence seemed to grow quite void. He 
could only say, and he shivered to hear his 
voice timidly saying it, "I do love you, 
John." The words continued to be 
repeated within him as though by a sprite 
who took glee in pointing to their fatuity. 
He was thankful that John appeared not to 
have heard them. 

They made no impression on John. He 
sat staring into the fire. Rage was in his 
heart, like a storm. His body was taut and 
quivering, like the sheet of a sail in a high 
wind. He sat upright on the edge of the 
chair. The set of his thin face carried 
out the hard line of his back. Shining 
eyes glowed above weather-touched, sallow 
cheeks and a wide mouth — savagely shut. 
His long fingers gripped his knees tighter 
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as he broke out again, without turning his 
head: 

"What right does friendship give a 
man . . • ?*' He stopped, inarti- 
culate, and pulled at his collar as though 
for breath. " Meddling . . . worrying. 
Tricked by the pleasure of seeing you. 
You've made it unbearable . . . unbear- 
able. Old associations. I must clear right 
out. She'll never look in at that door." 
He turned suddenly round and pointed. 
" It's damned immovably shut for ever — 
like me. Some door she's never opened. 
I'll go and sit behind that. Like a door 
opening on to the sweet air of a summer 
morning, her coming to me. She's gone. 
It's shut on me again. Cold and foul 
again. Unlighted. Don't sit there breath- 
ing in my filth. One of those little animals 
that stink when they're frightened or hurt. 
I'm stinking. Get out. Wipe me out of 
your mind. Your ridiculous sad face with 
its hump of a nose — I hate it. Why do 
you pretend to like being with a thing like 
me?" 

Then Warren did pretend. He pretended 
to be very angry, and did it rather well, 
considering that he was far nearer tears 
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than anger. He acted on an immediate 
instinct, without any reason; and spoke 
words that came to him, without any 
thought. 

" You're talking infernal nonsense. You 
happen to be the finest man I've ever met. 
Though God knows you're behaving like a 
smacked mountebank and I'm fool enough 
to love you. . . ." and he went on re- 
peating " to love you " until he reached the 
door, while John laughed out — " Ha I ha ! 
smacked mountebank." 

" Oh, poor old devil," said Warren to 
himself, outside, " Poor old devil ! What 
a lot of good I've been to him ! " And as 
he climbed the stairs to his room his head 
was giddy with sorrow. 

John sat for a long time, rigid, while the 
storm raged within him. It passed, leaving 
him tired as though after bodily exertion. 
He looked wearily round the room, sur- 
prised at finding himself only there, with 
the lamp quietly burning by his side and 
the small clock ticking. His eye fell on 
the manuscript of the new genius which, 
being in reach of his hand, he picked up and 
began to read. 

The novel gave an account of life lived 
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under bestial conditions, and was written 
with blank ferocity. His mind welcomed 
its expert task ; and everything else passed 
away completely from its ken. By habit 
of thought he fell back on his old values 
as he read, and saw that the ferocious 
young man fouled his issue by denouncing 
life itself, when he meant to denounce only 
certain conditions of life. And when the 
narrative, by sheer excess of horror, began 
to drag, John found himself, through force 
of long habit, thinking ** If the young beggar 
used this power to express joy," and while 
the smile at the idea was still on his lips, 
the storm of pain swept back on him with 
fresh fury, and the young beggar and the 
half-read manuscript and everything else 
were swallowed up in the tumult. It taxed 
all his power just to endure the storm's 
stress. Only from time to time something, 
like a litUe weak voice, spoke within him 
and said, ^' It won't do to become insane. . 
won't do to become insane. . ." 

When day began to dawn and the 
sparrows to chirp, the storm passed again, 
suddenly as before, and he went to bed. 

When Warren came down to breakfast 
John was in the dining-room waiting for him. 
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'^Good-morning, Toby/* he said and 
smiled. And Warren knew that John was 
oblivious of what he had said on the previous 
evening. So Warren stayed on. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE days went by without any 
event. Warren contributed fifteen 
shillings a week towards house- 
keeping and went each morning to work in 
his own rooms, which were by Notting Hill 
Gate. He was always present at the bath- 
ing of Bridget ; John never was. Warren's 
liking for Margaret Bellew, the nurse, grew ; 
and the last three evenings of her time she 
was induced to eat her dinner with him 
and John. She always wore her uniform, 
which ceased to be an official disguise. 
Mrs. Boast began to take over her new 
duties and an elderly woman began to 
take over Mrs. Boast's old ones. Then 
Margaret Bellew went away and Warren 
missed her much. Bridget cried more often 
than had been her wont. On the surface 
John remained passive and rarely spoke. 
The mobility of his features seemed to have 
gone. He wrote many letters and read 
many manuscripts. He saw people, too; 
among others, an aunt who begged him for 
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the child's sake to marry again, and a 
woman who was the mother of one little 
boy, and two little girls. She told him that 
her children missed their playfellow, her 
husband his game of chess. John sent 
them his love, but he did not go and see 
them. Other invitations, carefully worded, 
dropped in. They were refused without 
excuse and people said that his wife's sad 
death had crushed John Camden. 

Warren, however, waited expectant— of 
what he did not know. 

One morning John said that Selby 
Parramore was coming in the evening. 
The youth of genius, he explained to 
Warren's look of surprise. 

" Oh ! I'd forgotten," said Warren keenly. 
" What's his book like ? " 

" He's got power but wastes it ; his book's 
without shape. Another self-adopted child 
of the wrath of God, you know, who's in- 
clined to despise his own job." 

" Seen him ? " asked Warren eagerly. 
He was eager because this was the first 
time John had asked anyone to the house. 

" Only at the office. Casually. I thought 
you'd be interested to see him." 

" Do you like him ? " 
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" He interests me. He's too prickly to 
like." 

" Has he genins ? " 

John shrngged his shoulders. 

" He's very vital : has great ability. But 
genius ? It's a better word to keep than to 
use.'* 

That morning Warren read the mann- 
script, which was still in John's study. He 
determined that the evening should be a 
success, that John should be lured to talk 
again with animation. The visit might lead 
John a little further out again into life. 
And he fell to wondering what John's point 
of view now was ; whether the man himself 
had changed as much as his face had 
changed. For John's present face resem- 
bled his old face as a photograph resembles 
its original. The spirit of the thing was 
gone. 

Parramore came at half past eight, a 
superb young man with big shoulders and 
light brown hair, cut short. Warren did 
not at first notice how handsome the boy 
was. He could only observe the enormous 
assurance and instinctively he recoiled be- 
fore it, as before something monstrous. 

Matters began inauspiciously. 
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" My friend Toby Warren/' said John 
by way of introduction. " I expect you 
know his books.'* 

" I was paid to read one," said Parramore 
with an amiable smile. 

"Ah! I'm glad you've managed to get 
some reviewing," said John, gently snub- 
bing him. 

"One must journalise," he answered 
sitting down. " I write books," he went on, 
settling himself on the sofa, " I don't read 
'em." 

Warren restrained a wild, glad laugh. 

" Does that apply to all books or only to 
modem ones ? " asked John. 

" Especially old books, called classics. 
A live man should not cumber his mind 
with dead ideas." 

" Modem ideas are not necessarily new 
or necessarily alive," suggested Warren. 

" We all know there's nothing new under 
the sun," said Parramore with the air of 
helping Warren out of a difficulty. Then 
clasping his hands behind his neck and 
swinging his foot, he said, " Who could read 
Tristam Shandy or Don Quixote without 
honestly being bored? Refer to them, 
quote from them — but read them ! " 
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"They're good enough for me/' said 
Warren, looking at John. And there was 
a silence which did not make Parramore 
at all uneasy. He lay back on the sofa and 
looking round him critically, remarked : 

"What a comfortable little room this 
is ! " 

Again Warren looked at John ; and there 
was a longer silence, of which both the 
elder men were more conscious than the 
impervious boy. He took his ease. 

They began to talk on matters less 
intimate than books — on fishing, on boots, 
on walking, on games. And always the 
boy kept back his remark and delivered it 
as a kind of ultimatum, which turned the 
talk to another topic. He seemed to 
Warren to be playing a part — the part of 
genius, for which he had been cast a little 
against his will: as though he were far 
more gifted than any other man of his 
acquaintance and was far too intelligent 
not to know it. The strange thing was that 
he played his preposterous part with a kind 
of grace, of diffidence even ; and there could 
be no question of his ability. His insight 
wag remarkable — ^not so much into people, 

jFacts af life. He was too 
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Olympian in his attitude to see people 
individually. They were all on a mislead- 
ing dead level beneath him. Warren was 
too interested in the boy's anomalies to like 
or dislike him. There was power in the 
boy. Warren searched for a sign which 
would show whether that power was to 
engender good or evil, whether it was to be 
fruitful or barren. 

So interested was he that he quite for- 
got John and the effect the strange boy 
might be having on him. 

At last after a lull, John said : 

" About your novel " 

" Yes ? " said Parramore. 

John did not heed the encouragement, 
but went on : 

"I've a proposition to make to you. 
I'll give you fifty pounds for the novel on 
condition that you give me the refusal 

of your next, and also let me " He 

stopped. Parramore stepped into the 
breach. 

" Oh, you want to publish it, do you ? " 

" No. I want you to let me burn it." 

" Really ? " said Parramore, momentarily 
disconcerted. " You think it improper. I 
see," he immediately added. 
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" Not improper : badly done," John ex- 
plained. " It's like this. You've the power, 
I think, to do good work, but you've got to 
learn the job. I want you, too, to do some 
translation." 

** What translation ? " he asked, composed 
again : in fact rather amused. 

" Some of the correspondence of Schiller 
and Goethe. Very difficult to do well." 

** Really," said Parramore again. 

" You can make an easy success at once. 
Be imposing at a tea-party. But I think 
you may be able to do good work in time. 
I'll see that you make enough to live on for 
the next few years. You must work hard, 
though, and obscurely. What do you say ? " 

Parramore laughed. 

*^ I understand," he said. ^* I shall be- 
come a great man in your hands. And 
incidentally fill the firm's coffers." He 
leant back and addressed the ceiling. 
"Why will publishers always pose as 
philanthropists ? " 

"I thought," John said, "you might have 
sufficient ability to recognise the point of 
my suggestion." 

"I flatter myself I have," Parramore 
replied. 
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'^Arrogance poisons the wells." And 
John sighed. 

" Really, my good sir ! " cried Parramore, 
sitting up, "you're going a trifle far." 
He looked magnificent in his indignation. 
" You make ridiculous suggestions : to burn 
my manuscript, to put me in leading-strings 
of your own knitting, that I should translate 
the platitudes of two old maids, and you 
accuse me of arrogance because I politely 
decline.'* 

"Yes," said John, unmoved, "arrogance 
will be your stumbling-block. You have 
gifts ; but your conceit will sap their life."^ 

" Thank you ! " said Parramore. " I'm 
afraid I can't quite share your respect for 
your own judgment. Why should you 
^ know anything of life ? You've never suf- 
fered. You've never felt any of all the 
things that matter. Your little existence — 
going from a comfortable little study to a 
comfortable little office and reading little 
books of an evening ! I know all about it. 
The smugness of it." 

Warren looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

"You've every reason to be annoyed," 

said John with a smile, and got up. " It's 

p 
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always cheek to give advice. Have some 
whiskey ? " He went to the cupboard. "To 
show there's no ill-feeling." 

" Vm not a good chap and so forth, 
thank you. I'm going. Good-evening to 
you both. I can let myself out." 

** Don't be a silly young ass ! " said John, 
who was on his knees by the cupboard, 
with the whiskey bottle in his hand. But 
Parramore stalked to the door and went 
out, shutting the door quietly behind him. 
The two friends looked at one another 
without speaking till the hall-door was shut, 
not banged. Then Warren gave a short 
laugh. 

" Failure/' he said. 

"I'm afraid so. I could have helped 
him, I'm sure. I was clumsy." 

" I never met a man of genius who was 
a coxcomb. Hazlitt was about right," 
remarked Warren. 

" I'm a publisher. You're a duflfer," 
John said. " He ticked us off in two 
minutes. I never met a man who had so 
much to be conceited about and who was 
so conceited." 

" My hat 1 '* said Warren with emphasis. 
"He does 
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But John was brooding. 

*^ A woman might do it/' he said. 

'*A thicker boot than a woman's is 
needed." 

"Might give him reverence, 1 mean — 
the quality he lacks. I wonder if he can 
care." 

" I pity the women who have any deal- 
ings with him. He'd be St. George and 
Sir Galahad and Bel-Ami rolled into one," 
said Warren. 

"He's very young. I daresay we were 
hard on him. His sneer at my Shandy put 
my back up." 

" And Don Quixote, young donkey ! " 

" I should like to know what the Child 
would make of him." 

The immovability with which Warren 
was now all too familiar settled upon John. 

" So should I," said Warren solemnly. 

"She had a wonderful instinct," John 
said. " Wonderful. About people." 

There was a long silence, prolonged. 
And peaceful, Warren thought, after the 
uneasy presence of the clever boy. But 
never before had Warren desired so strongly 
as at that moment the power to enter into 
At mind of another man. 
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He was again in the midst of this sad 
little drama of three, the dead woman, the 
little baby, and his friend, sitting there by 
his side. The clever boy was gone from 
his thought, as though he had never been. 

More than an hour they sat in silence, 
without stirring. Then Warren got up. 

" I shall turn in, John, now," he said. 

** Good-night, Toby,'' said John. 

Warren went to bed. There seemed to 
him to be degrees of loneliness. John 
seemed to him to be about as lonely as a 
man could well be : so far away that he 
was outside the range of another's love. 

It was of loneliness only that John was 
conscious as he sat before the fire. His 
mind was beyond grief. Far beyond re- 
sentment, now. He was in a desert ; a 
bare expanse with hardly an undulation 
stretched round him. He stood in a tree- 
less waste — ^without track or direction. 
Which ever way he turned flatness lay 
greyly before him. There was no colour. 
The greyness was interminable. He was 
alone. Monotony ached in him. The 
pain of it would slowly kill him by its sheer 
persistence. 

went to the window, and looked out. 
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The stars were twinkling over the grey 
world. One star seemed winking at him, 
kindly. He wondered if that was the star 
to which the dead went. The dead. What 
happened to the dead ? To the Child ? Her 
body was so fresh and compact and living. 
Something happened. Life went. Her body 
became a thing fit only to be burned. 

This something, that knit the body 
together and made it compact and sweet — 
what was it ? This life — what was it ? 

He sent his mind straining out into the 
mystery, straining to find an answer. Every 
muscle in his body began to quiver, as at a 
great physical effort. 

The thing he loved in her, that was her; 
that smiled out of her eyes and made her 
beautiful ; that gave grace to her move- 
ments, character to the poise of her head ; 
that made her voice musical ; the thing 
that breathed from her like a perfume and 
was strong to soothe and gladden — where 
was that ? That could not be burned. 
That could not become ashes. Where 
was it?— the colour of her. 

He strained at the mystery, which had 
long been haunting him. His mind should 
not come back without a clue. He was 
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penetrating further into the mystery 
than ever before ; he was too far into the 
barren greyness of it ever to retreat now. 
He must get to the other side or perish. 

There were shapes on the grey mist of 
the horizon; he would reach them. He 
would make the great effort, the last effort 
before the grey waste closed over him. If 
his strength failed him now, there would be 
no more struggling. Only a long torpor, a 
long sleep and death. If he paused now, 
if he did not push forward, he would slowly 
sink, the sand would slowly cover him. 
His spirit strove for swiftness. 

The winking star changed to the two 
large eyes of the Child, and he cried aloud 
to their solemn brightness for help. The 
distant shapes were becoming distinct. 
The laughing eyes filled his soul with 
courage. The pace of it, the rush, grew 
dizzy, breathless. Tired he was and sore. 
Grains of sand stung : stones cut and 
bruised. 

His spirit grew thinner and smaller as it 
sped on. A spark of pain would be all that 
remained of it to reach the other side of 
that dry waste of sand. To have just 
ttrength enough to know there was another 
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side and not to reach it : that would be the 
poisonous comfort. 

But suddenly the shapes ceased to elude 
him. They seemed to move towards him 
in welcome. Cool moss for tired feet, cool 
Mrater for a parched skin ; soft light for 
darkness-blinded eyes; rest for an aching 
body. In a place of colour and sweet air 
and songs his spirit sank down and was 
refreshed. The desert was behind him. 
He was conscious of a gre \t peace, like a 
man who has walked all a hot, long day on 
dusty roads and in the evening swims in a 
large calm sea. No torpor is such peace. 
He floated on the immense sea of it; a 
tranquil sea, tremulous under a setting 
sun ; a moving rosiness. 

He had reached a place midway in his 
life's course. From it he could look back 
over the grey waste which had see led 
interminable and in which he had almost 
been lost. And he could look onwards. 

His direction was clear. He had emerged 
from the little shell of self. The last 
remnants of self and its cowardice were 
shed and he was clean. His ears were 
open to the song of things, his eyes to their 
colour. His legs felt strong to carry him, 
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his arms felt strong to fight and conquer. 

His mind had not been able to keep pace 
with his spirit's rush. He looked round 
the little room. The fire was d3dng. The 
lamp was going out. He looked round the 
little room and took a long, deep breath. 
He stooped over the fire to coax it into 
new life, clicked out the lamp, and sat 
down quietly to work out step by step what 
he had discovered, to review the new land, 
as an explorer at the end of a day's journey 
makes up his chart. Light shone over his 
little kingdom. He looked at it, as a man 
looks at a familiar view from which mist 
has risen, showing new spaces on the 
horizon. 

He began to think, quietly to recollect. 
But through his mind the words of Christ 
flashed like a falling star, '' Unless a man be 
born again. . ." That was it precisely. The 
good words sang with meaning. A kind of 
stem joy shone out of his eyes, undimmed 
by any tears, in spite of his longing to tell 
the Child what he knew. No one would 
ever understand as she would have under- 
stood. He spoke with the fair shape of 
her in his memory — ^with hardly a tremor 

df fear. 
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How could an idea, however old and 
however good, compensate a man for the 
loss of a woman he loved? Compensate, 
to begin with, was an absurd inaccuracy. 
Console ? It was more than consolation. 
It was too intimately personal a thing for 
language, however delicate, to express. 
Grief and joy were too intricately fused for 
any expression. Nothing had changed but 
his own attitude, which was no longer 
wavering. There seemed to be one mighty 
truth ; and the whole existence of man 
seemed an effort to find symbols and words 
to discover and express this truth. Where 
one man found expression, other men 
deified and dogmatised the symbols, and 
another barrier was raised between hum- 
anity and the truth's spirit. On this truth 
his spirit after its terrible quest lay re- 
freshed. The finding was an event. The 
event was the greatest which had ever 
happened to him, and to no man could he 
explain it, could he ever even try to be 
explicit about it. It must simply shine out 
of his daily life for those to feel who cared 
to feel it. The Child would know by a 
glance. There would be no need to tell 
her. 
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Blake said that energy is eternal delight : 
Nietzche said that joy is more profound 
than sorrow : Christ said that God is 
love : Buddha said that all life is one. 
It was the same truth speaking through 
different personalities — from the heart of 
life. 

He felt the unity of life: life that ani- 
mates the trees, that is in the scent and 
colour of flowers ; life that breathes in the 
wind, that crawls in the worm, that moves 
in the clouds and waters. He saw life 
struggling for expression in the form of 
animals and in the rhythm of their move- 
ments ; life sang in the song of birds, and 
wailed in the cry of a new-bom baby. 
Music, poetry, painting, sculpture were 
simply man's trained expression for this 
life. All life was one. The highest form 
of vitality was called beauty ; evil and 
ugliness and lust were low forms of life, 
parasitic, like disease. 

Man could thwart his growth and become 
an apostate of life. Man had a choice, 
which the animals had not, and therefore a 
responsibility, which the animals had not. 
He could impede the flow of life and turn 

of it to ugliness : or he could 
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welcome it and tarn his expression of it to 
beauty. 

John saw himself always struggling to 
reach this point through all the years he 
had lived : instinctively groping towards it. 
Now he was conscious of it and knew. That 
was all. Personal antagonisms and theories 
and conventions were washed away from 
him, like sweat and dust from a swimmer. 

'' Ah ! Child/' he said aloud in a soft 
voice, " I suspect you always knew. Just 
quietly, without any fuss. That was why I 
loved you. You were a perfect expression 
of life. Beautiful child. Beautiful child. 
I have your secret." 

He felt her presence so keenly that his 
voice did not sound strange and did not 
make the room feel empty. 

So he sat on, lost in the joy of clear 
vision, drinking in strength from contem- 
plation. 

All the men and women he loved, all the 
music and poetry and pictures he loved, 
came to him. He saw them more clearly 
than he had ever seen them before ; that 
is to say with greater understanding, and 
therefore they were dearer to him than 
they had ever been. The finest symbol, 
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he thought, for life was love. 

Old Toby was asleep upstairs : old Toby 
with his hump of a nose and his big love. 
John's instinct told him how he had re- 
pulsed that love and he was ashamed. 
What had not the love of that man done 
for him ? No one could gauge the power 
of love or the manner in which it acted. 
That was one of the mysteries which lent 
fascination to life. 

The little face of Bridget, his daughter, 
appeared to him. He would see what 
human love could do. His work in life 
should be to see how much one person 
could help another : to tend this tiny 
human creature that she might grow to her 
full being. The idea excited him as an 
idea, to which he can give shape, excites 
an artist. Bridget should be his master- 
piece. All the difficulties and uncertainties, 
all the many chances of failure gave zest to 
his enthusiasm. They made the project 
worthy of a man. It was a proper purpose 
for which to keep his mind and body fit. 

For John at that moment all life was 
concentrated in Bridget, whose face was 
like a roseleaf with human features. Her 
beginning was favourable — from love. Her 
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coming had been desired. She had shared 
for eight months the existence of a happy 
woman, of a strong and happy woman. 
Her little span of life should not be affected 
by the tragedy of her birth : gloom must 
ho longer frown on her. Life must shine 
through her, brightened and not dulled by 
the body-case. What a father could do for 
his daughter it would be his work to dis- 
cover and to do. The idea thrilled through 
John— a magnificent purpose. 

Night was still over the town when John 
went upstairs, but day was approaching. 
Warren's door was ajar. He pushed it 
open and entered. The blinds were up. 
Toby's face was visible on the pillow, the 
rumpled hair, the hump of a nose. John 
sat down on the side of the bed and 
watched his sleeping friend, whose eyes in 
a little while opened vaguely. 

" I've been in the bath of burning roses, 
old Toby," John said. 

But Warren was not awake. 

"Bath ready — all right — in a minute," 
he murmured. 

John smiled. Warren's eyes closed again. 
But suddenly he sat up in bed wide awake. 

*^ Hullo, John," he said. "What's the 
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matter ? " 

" I've been in the bath of burning roses/* 
said John. 

Warren immediately remembered the 
fairy-tale they all loved best, where a 
beautiful old princess healed wounds with 
burning roses. His eyes grew glad. 

" I'm clean again," said John. " That 
young egoist " John stopped. 

" Ha I I thought he'd rouse you ! *' 

John shook his head and was silent He 
spoke with extreme difficulty. 

" Not exactly. But to realise things — 
their values. Your great love. And what 
matters . . . And we're not here to swagger 
. • . about cleverness or grief or ourselves. 
It's just life." He took hold of Toby's 
hand. " It's just life." His hold on it 
tightened. " It's just life that is good 
enough," 

There were tears in the eyes of both men 
as they sat there, hand gripping hand, 
shadowy shapes in the darkness. '' Just 
life," John went on. "We little human 
creatures must breathe our little selves full 
of it." 

John got up, still holding Toby's hand. 

•night," he said. *' Forgive my 
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disturbing you in this ridiculous way." 

'' Oh ! damned ridiculous, yes/' said 
Toby, " Oh, my dear John . . . good- 
night." 
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CHAPTER I 

PEOPLE said that John Camden did 
wisely when he moved to Hamp- 
stead. Of course, poor fellow (and 
they shook their heads) he has never been 
the same man since the death of his wife. 
Very sad for him : and very, very sad for 
the poor little girl. No wonder she was 
peculiar and unlike other children. 

John, however, did not think Bridget more 
peculiar than anyone else is when you know 
them well. Points of difference define a 
personality, he said to himself, when kind 
women hinted that he should try and make 
Bridget more ordinary. She enjoyed her- 
self in her own way, he knew, and if she 
liked to sit on a chair when children, in- 
tended to become little friends, came, he 
could not help it. She adored her father 
and Samuel, who did his best to be an 
Aberdeen terrier, and an enormous yellow 
cat called Adelaide. 

She had had whooping cough and measles 
and was six years old. That made John 
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thirty»eight. His hair was slightly greyer : 
otherwise he looked exactly the same as he 
did when he sat on Toby Warren's bed that 
night in the little top room of the house in 
Clarendon Road. 

Since that night the word masterpiece 
(and the idea it conveyed) remained so 
constantly fresh with John that whenever 
it occurred to his mind (and few days elapsed 
without its recurrence) the light came into 
his eyes. 

This afternoon in May, as he sat in the 
tube train, it came to him with such 
pleasant power that he crossed his legs and 
smiled. He was coming home earlier than 
usual with a red collar in his pocket, which 
was meant to adorn the neck of Adelaide. 
The collar had a bell. He wondered if 
Adelaide would approve of the bell, and 
what Adelaide's mistress would say. 

John's daily return was a ceremonial event 
for Bridget. Samuel entered into the wel- 
come as a kind of game, in which he was 
allowed to rush about and bark. Adelaide 
ignored John. She sat on a great chest in 
the hall till the fuss was over. 

Certainly Bridget's understanding with 
animals was peculiar. John's thoughts 
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were so interesting that the train reached 
Hampstead before he realised it had passed 
through Chalk Farm. He got out in a 
hurry to avoid being carried on to Golder's 
Green, and was annoyed with an old man 
who kept the lift waiting. 

" Gracious me ! " said a girl with a giggle 
as the lift was in the middle of its long 
ascenti ^^we shouldn't be 'alf smashed if 
anything happened ! " 

John breathed deeply of the fresh, sweet 
air as he left the station. He walked 
quickly up the winding hill to his house. 

There were no signs of anyone peeping 
for his arrival. Of course there couldn't be. 
He was early. He fumbled longer than 
necessary with his key in the latch : Bridget 
liked to open the door when his key was in 
the latch, and he gave her a full chance. 
There was no sound of steps or laughter. 
So he opened the door quietly to play a 
surprise game of his own, and tiptoed across 
the hall to hang up his hat. He listened. 
The house was quite still. The idea came 
to him to send a message to the nursery 
that an unknown gentleman had called and 
would like to take tea with Miss Camden in 
the drawing-room. He dismissed the idea 
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as too elaborate, and noticed an enormous 
parcel on the great chest, where Adelaide 
generally sat at his arrival. The parcel 
was unexpected and as heavy as books. 
They would open it together, after a suitable 
number of guesses as to its contents. He 
remembered telling Bridget he would be 
home half-an-hour earlier that usual. He 
took out his watch. Hum 1 he was thirty- 
five minutes earlier. Still — perhaps she 
had thought out a new game of welcome. 
He tiptoed up the stairs with the parcel 
under his arm, trusting that he would not 
spoil the new game, and opened the nursery 
door. A glance enlightened him. 

" And here*s y'r father," said Mrs. Boast, 
folding her arms, to Bridget, who sat fiercely 
impassive on a curious high-seated, high- 
backed cane chair in the middle of the 
room. Her feet were on the rungs, which 
fitted under her heels as they used to fit 
under John's heels. John used to sit in that 
chair to do his lessons, when he was a very 
little boy and was taught to read and write 
by an aunt. 

" Vm glad youVe come in, Mr. John ; this 
Lty little girl refuses to put on her nice 
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" Oh ! " said John, '' that's very sad." 

Bridget looked at him from under her 
fringe without moving her head, which was 
a little lowered. Samuel lay behind her on 
the hearthrug, feeling in disgrace. Ade- 
laide was curled up in a chair, watching. 

" She sits there till she's a good girl and 
says she's sorry." 

Bridget did not move ; but her face grew 
perceptibly redder. 

" Well, Boastie, I hope that'll be soon," 
said John, and turned to go. 

" Take Sam-u-el," said the voice of the 
culprit, who did not move to speak. 

The ugly little dog, hearing his name, 
walked up and looked at Bridget with his 
ears plaintively drooping. 

^^ Go on," she said, as he took no notice 
of John's " Sam — Sam — Sam." And he 
trotted through the door which John held 
open for him. 

They went downstairs to the drawing- 
room which was John's study and he rang 
the bell for tea. Tea came. He wondered 
how long the affair in the nursery would 
last and what he had better do. Anyhow, 
he wouldn't open the parcel yet. He had 
drunk his first cup of tea and was lighting 
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a cigarette to smoke with his second, when 
the door opened and Bridget came in, 
leading Boastie by the hand. She wore a 
blue merino dress. There were evident 
signs of tears in the old woman's eyes. 

" Boastie's sorry," said Bridget and 
rubbed the hand she held against her 
cheek. At which Boastie picked Bridget 
up and kissing her neck said, '' Pm getting 
old and obstinate, lovie," and went out of 
the room. Samuel stood by his mistress, 
wagging his tail furiously. She patted his 
head and walked up to John's knee, on 
which she put her hand. 

^^ Hullo, Bridgekins," he said, looking at 
her. He saw she looked uneasy. There 
was a look of demure naughtiness on her 
face. She gave a little chuckle. 

" I hate vat dress," she said, " and pink 
ribbies." 

" Why ? " 

Bridget thought. " 'Cos I do," she said. 

'' Oh ! " said John. " I see." 

" I said, * Shan't,' " confessed Bridget. 
'' And I didn't," she added with her little 
chuckle. 

" Oh ! " said John. 

" Sam-u-el hates it, too," said Bridget. 
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" Was it good enough ? " said John. 

Bridget thought again. "What?" she 
said, much puzzled and interested. 

" I mean, are you sure you wanted to 
wear your Blue dress so much that it was 
worth while making old Boastie sad ? " 

" Made herself cry," said Bridget. But 
the new point of view made her look very 
serious. She stood very still. 

" We like to be as nice as we can to our 
friends," John threw out, vaguely. 

"Ohl" said Bridget after a little, in 
exactly the same way that John said it. 
" What's in vat parcel ? " she said after a 
little, without keeraiess — to change the 
subject. 

" I don't know," said John. " It was 
waiting for me." 

There was a long pause. Something 
seemed weighing on Bridget's mind. 

" Shall we open it ? " 

There was no answer. 

" You want your tea first ? " 

There was no answer. John poured 
milk into the mug. 

" You've not given me a kiss." 

She lifted his hand to kiss it, still think- 
ing. Then she sighed deeply and said, 
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'^Coming back in a minute, Dads/' and 
^'Sam-u-el*' she called, running to the door. 
She came back in a little while in a white 
dress with pink ribbons. She held the door 
open while Adelaide made a slow entry. 
She then ran up to her father, and climb- 
ing on to his knee, kissed his cheeks and 
lay back with her head on his shoulder. 

^^ I do love Boastie," she announced. 
"ShtiflFand shtarchy," she observed smooth- 
ing her dress*. " Horrid." 

John kissed her. " Come on," he said, 
" let's see what's in the parcel." 

" Don't you know at all, Dads ? " she 
asked, pulling at the string, which John had 
cut. 

" Not a bit," said John. 

"No, Sam-u-el," cried Bridget to the 
little dog who snatched the brown paper 
and began to tug at it, backing and growling. 
He contented himself by seizing the knot 
of the string and by carrying the trailing 
length, tail erect, round the room, at which 
Bridget laughed. 

" What big books ! " she said. " Oh, 
Dads I what are vey ? " 

" Old rascal," said John. " Infernal old 
rascal." 
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•* Who's a 'fernal old rascal ? Tell me, 
Dads." 

"Uncle Toby." 

" Are vey a present ? 'Normous." 

" From Uncle Toby, Bridgekins. He's 
specially happy and he wants me to have 
these books to make me happy too. He 
may come in this evening with Aunt 
Margaret." 

" Does he say so ? " 

" No, it's my guess." 

" Fore I'm in bed ? " 

" I shouldn't wonder." 

" What books are vey ? " 

" Spenser's Faerie Queene." John was 
examining the type and the title-page with 
an expert's interest. 

" Oo-oo ! " cried Bridget. " All vis 
'normous lot of writing 'bout fairies 1 Is it 
potry, Dads ? Will I like it ? Dads, you 
mustn't begin reading it yet wivout me; 
you'll never finish it. It's pages and pages 
and pages. Tell me 'bout it. Who's Penser." 

" Spenser — Edmund Spenser. He's a 
magnificent fellow. Bridgekins, you must 
have your tea. Look, there are sponge 
cakes. And it's raspberry jam. Fetch up 
your chair." 
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Bridget pulled a chair up to the table 
and climbed into it. Sitting down she 
rubbed her neck. ^^ It does tickle me dread- 
ful," she said. " So does me hair." And 
she pushed it from her forehead, which was 
round and high. Her hair was short, like 
a little boy's, and parted on the left side ; 
it was meant to be brushed back but it 
soon drooped to a fringe again. She was a 
solid little person, stumpy and plump. Her 
wrists were wrinkles, from which grew tiny 
hands. Her head was round, her eyes were 
big and set far apart. Uncle Toby called 
her nose a boot-button. Her legs were too 
firmly fat to be shapely, but her feet were 
tiny as her hands. John looked at her as 
she folded up a slice of bread and butter 
and began to eat it. So did Samuel — ^with 
eager eyes. The yellow cat leaped on to 
the back of her chair. '^Adelaide wants 
some of my milk," said Bridget. "Tell me 
*bout Penser. Greedy boy." She picked 
off a bit of bread and butter for the dog. 
" Oh, Sam-u-el, you are sobbery. Is your 
saucer ashy. Dads ? " 

John poured hot water on the saucer to 
clean it. The cat stood up and began to 
purr, gently moving her front paws and 
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trying to push her head against Bridget's, 
which was out of reach. Bridget took the 
spoon John handed to her and with great 
care spooned milk from the mug into the 
saucer — z difficult operation which de- 
manded a very serious face. John put the 
saucer on the floor. 

" Tell me 'bout Penser. It is raspberry 
jam. Will he be a fav'rite ? Must you 
read it wivout me, Dads ? " 

'^ Spenser lived more than three hundred 
years ago, when Elizabeth was Queen of 
England," said John, reading. 

" Are vere giants ? " 

John laughed and shut the book. 

"Yes, lots," he said. "Knights ride 
about in a wonderful fairy wood and rescue 
ladies and have adventures with enchanters 
and wicked knights and dwarfs " 

John stopped and looked at the solid 
little girl — his masterpiece. 

" And princesses ? " she asked. 

Every now and then the poise of her 
bead or the intonation of her voice reminded 
him keenly of the Child. He had a photo- 
graph of the Child when she was five in a 
velveteen dress with short puckered sleeves, 
which left fat arms abare bove the elbow. 
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She was standing on a chair, holding some 
imitation flowers in her hand. Bridget was 
very like that photograph. She had the 
same line under her eyes^ which made the 
eyes seem even rounder than they were. 
They were both of the same solid build. He 
hoped that Bridget would not shoot up 
into a tall woman. The Child's hair had 
in those days been cut short like a little 
boy's; Bridget's was cut short too, to 
accentuate the resemblance. John loved 
the way her little ear glowed under her 
hair. 

" What are you smiling at, Dads ? Aren't 
vere princesses ? " 

"A great many. Have a sponge-cake ? " 

" Please," she said, taking one. 

" Oh ! I'd nearly forgotten. I've a 
present for Adelaide." 

" What ? " cried Bridget, and she left 
6ff munching her bite of sponge-cake. 

" Guess." 

She munched and thought. 

" Vere'snofing Adelaide partickly wants." 

" Perhaps she won't like this." 

'* She doesn't like balls or bears or pre- 
tend mice." 

^^ It's something to wear." 
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"Wear. Not boots. She only has her 
farriesi" and she laughed. ** Dads, what is 
it ? " 

John handed her a small parcel and 
watched with pleasure the tiny hands tear- 
ing o£f the tissue paper. 

" Oo-ooh ! " she cried. " A collar. Wiv 
a bell." 

Her delight gave way to doubt. 

" S'pose it tickles her like mine." 

" Try it on. She can wear it for evening- 
dress." 

Bridget slipped off her chair, and buckled 
it round the cat's neck. The cat was too 
sleepy to get up and only moved her neck 
to one side, not quickly enough to tinkle 
the bell. Bridget stood watching intently 
the effect. Samuel walked up, and stretch- 
ing out his neck sniffed at the cat's ear. 
Adelaide put her ears back and blinked 
half-shut eyes sleepily. 

" Aren't vey funny ? " said Bridget under 
her breath. 

" Red's the wrong colour," said John. 

" Why wrong ? " asked Bridget. " I fink 
she likes it." 

" I ought to have got blue." 

Samuel advanced warily nearer — too 
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near. Adelaide rosei arched her back, 
gave a great yawn and sat fachig him. 

** Sam-u-el wants a game/* 

The little dog crouched, his ears cocked, 
his head on his fore paws, and suddenly 
circled entirely round to the same position, 
giving two snaps of his jaws as he circled. 
Adelaide sat unmoved. The absurd man- 
oeuvre was repeated twice and then the cat 
darted out a yellow paw and hit him on 
the side of the head. The bell tinkled. 
Adelaide shook herself. Samuel raced 
round her. But she was too intent on the 
strange noise to be enticed into a game. 
"Sam-u-el, sit down," said Bridget. He 
immediately did so, exactly where he was 
standing, and with tongue lolling out he 
looked from his mistress to Adelaide and 
back again to Bridget. 

" Aren't vey funny ? " 

The cat tried to back out of the collar, 
and rubbed her front paw on her neck, 
making the bell tinkle. Then she crept under 
the sofa and lay down wagging her tail 
angrily. 

^* She doesn't like it," said Bridget. 

" She'll get used to ij," said John. 

They all throe lopked at Uie cat, who 
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continned to wag her tail. 

" I like ve present," said Bridget, as 
though she had found a way out of a 
difficulty. " I'd like to take it off Adelaide. 
She doesn't quite 'preciate it." She stroked 
John's hand. " I like ve present, Dads." 

John kissed her round head. Bridget 
wheedled the cat out from under the sofa 
and took oflf the collar. She was trying to 
buckle it on her own left wrist when the front- 
door bell rang and the knocker sounded. 

" Uncle Toby ? " said Bridget, listening. 
" Do let's peep." 

John went out on to the landing, and 
Bridget, holding the end of his coat, peered 
through the banisters, as the servant was 
going to the front door. There was a 
breathless moment and, " It's vem," cried 
Bridget. She started down the stairs as 
fast as she could go, John following. 

" Well, Fattie," said Warren, as Bridget 
ran across the hall and threw her arms 
tightly round Aunt Margaret, very little 
above the knees. Still hugging her, Bridget 
said, " I've not got a trunk." 

" I*d scorn to wear a boot-button," said 
Warren, stroking her head and going to 
meet John. 

H 
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" Hullo, John/' he said, smiling. 

Margaret moved towards John with 
Bridget still holding her tightly. 

" You'll have dinner with me ? " 

" If it's not inconvenient, we should like 
to very much." 

Margaret was strong and she lifted 
Bridget up in her arms, saying, " How's my 
pet ? " which Bridget answered by pressing 
her cheek against Margaret's face. She 
was put down and as they went upstairs 
she whispered, "Rustly, rustly, rustly," 
liking to hear the sound of the silk skirt. 

Bridget thought that her Aunt Margaret 
was the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 

But Margaret did not possess beauty: 
she was one of those women who seem to 
lend style to anjrthing they may wear. She 
was graceful — in body and mind ; a quality 
which saved her from the trap, which is set 
to catch the capable woman, of domineering. 
There was no definite challenge about her, 
but most men were agreeably conscious of 
her presence. Women liked her. She had 
been married to Toby Warren for four 
years and they had two little boys, aged 
one and a half and three respectively. For- 
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tunately for their comfort, Margaret had 
inherited a small sum of money, which 
yielded, very safely invested, an income 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
In the last two years, moreover, Toby 
Warren's income had doubled; that ac- 
counted, among other things, for the silk 
petticoat and for the large feather waving 
in her hat, at which, in the drawing-room, 
Bridget gazed with delight. 

** Will I ever have a g'eat wavy hat like 
vat, Dads ? " 

"When you're grown up," said John, 
"perhaps. Now then, Tobias, why these?" 
He pointed to the books. " It's a beautiful 
edition." 

" Why are you partickly happy, Uncle 
Toby ? " 

" John, my boy," said Warren, whom his 
news seemed to fill out, "I've got a contract 
for The Pipe-Filler." 

In spite of his forty-two years he seemed 
as glad as a boy, and proceeded to fling 
his arms about and prance, partly for the 
benefit of Bridget. 

" Isn't it splendid ? " said Margaret. 

" I have nine other plays in a drawer ; 
if this one succeeds ... no more third 
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rate shows and charity matinees • • . 
To hear the finest English actress speaking 
my words . . . Ha ! ha ! " 

He suddenly became immensely serious. 
" But it may not be done. I shall drive 
the whole idea from my mind until the 
rehearsals begin, till the curtain is rung up, 
or I should simply sit and dither." 

" It'll be done all right," said John, " and 
you'll grow fat and lazy." 

The servant brought in fresh tea, which 
Margaret poured out as a matter of course. 
Bridget put in the sugar, and with great 
care and many warnings to Samuel not to 
jump up to her, carried it safely to Warren. 

" Don't give Sam-u-el any," she said, 
as she handed him the sponge cakes. 
"Promise." 

" I promise," said Warren, taking one. 

Bridget pulled up by Margaret's knee a 
hassock, upon which she silently sat with 
Samuel by her side, while the others talked 
on many things, until Boastie came in to 
say it was bed-time. At the summons she 
reluctantly rose. 

" You couldn't," she said to Margaret 
and she wanted it so much that she could 
hardly find courage to ask. " You couldn't 
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be wiv me while I go to bed ? " 

**0f course I should love to," said 
Margaret, knowing well what was coming 
before the request began, " if Boastie will 
let me." 

" Oh, ma'am," said Boastie, who shared 
Bridget's feelings about Margaret. " You 
and me helped . . ." The old woman 
forced herself to stop with difficulty. " Her 
two foster-mothers, like," she said to her- 
self, so low that no one could hear. 

John went upstairs when Bridget was 
in bed, to kiss her good-night, and the door 
was hardly closed behind him when Bridget 
fell asleep. The red collar was buckled 
round her wrist. 

John went into the nursery, where Mrs. 
Boast was sitting down to mend Bridget's 
combinations. He sat on the table. 

"Well, Master John," she said, "it 
doesn't seem so very long ago since I put 
you to bed." She searched the combina- 
tions for the rent. " Things 'ave changed. 
Not only in clothes. How I remember 
tacking your little white drawers into your 
knickerbockers Friday nights regular!" 
She sighed deeply. She was never tired 
of reminiscences. " But you oughtn't by 
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rights to be sittin' here with me when 
there's comp'ny downstairs. I suppose 
little boys too '11 be wearin' these new- 
fangled things — all of a piece. Everything's 
shop-made nowadays. What they do think 
of to sell!" 

" I'm afraid you spoil Bridget. You 
didn't me," said John. 

" Bless her, the lamb, no ! " 
" What happened this afternoon ? " 
" I said, * You shall wear your nice white 
dress this evening,' and she said in her old- 
fashioned way, * I'd rather wear me blue.' So 
I said, * Well, you just must wear your white,' 
sharply, because I do think she looks pretty 
in that white and I'd put in new ribbons, 
and she said,* I shan't, Boastie,' quite quietly 
like, and then I was angry, feeling put in 
the wrong and it was some time before I 
could own to it. And to think of her, the 
lamb, comin' up, and all she said, was, * I 
would rather wear me white after all,' and 
I know it was just to please me. That 
child's as tender 'earted as ever you were, 
Master John." 

" Oh," said John, " I see. My nose is 
out of joint : all right." 

^' Such things as you do say ! But there ! 
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you always were a caution." 

" It's not good for a little girl to get her 
own way too much," John gently suggested. 

Mrs. Boast laid her sewing on her lap 
and pushing her spectacles more firmly on 
to her nose, regarded John with sternness. 

" I've 'ad to do with a many little girls 
and little boys, and I tell you Miss Bridget's 
not like another. Spoilin's not possible 
with her. And there's no use in talkin'." 
She picked up her sewing again and, " With 
such as you now," she chuckled, "young 
imp, it were very diflferent and you know 
it." She chuckled again. " Fancy me 
talkin' as I am to you. But there ! " 

John smiled and went downstairs, wonder- 
ing whether Bridget had caught Boastie's 
chuckle or Boastie Bridget's. 

After dinner he said to Margaret and 
Toby : " What am I to do ? Bridget's 
rolled out Boastie flat." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Margaret. 

John explained by recounting the incident, 
which made Toby laugh, loud and long. 

"Anyone would think," John commented, 
" she was a hopeless little prig, but on my 
honour she did it all without any kind of 
affectation, perfectly naturally. But it won't 
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do, of course." 

" What won't ? " Margaret asked. 

" Bossing Boastie." 

"Well, she's done it now. I rather agree 
with Boastie about her." 

John mused. 

"She can love, the little beggar," he 
said. 

" Yes, that's just exactly it," said Mar- 
garet. And Toby and John both smiled 
assent. 
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CHAPTER II 

SAMUEL slept in a basket in the hall. 
The cook loosed him for a ran in 
the garden as soon as she came in 
the morning to light the kitchen fire. After 
his ran he went upstairs and whined gently 
outside Bridget's door, until it was opened 
by Mrs. Boast, armed with a duster. 
Before he was admitted, his paws and 
stomach were thoroughly rabbed with the 
duster, because on one occasion he had 
jumped on the bed and left many paw- 
marks behind. Now as soon as the door 
was opened he lay on his back with his 
paws in the air, and Bridget by kneeling up 
on her bed, could look through a chink 
above the door's hinge and just see him. 

It was an early household. At eight 
John breakfasted; at half past eight (for 
more than a year now) Bridget had lessons 
with him, and between nine and a quarter 
past John went to the office. 

He was the first publisher to exploit the 
cheap reprint of the classic and to realise 
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how widely the demand for books was 
spreading. He organised his travellers, 
and in many little towns the book depart- 
ment began to outgrow its space in the 
Fancy Stationers'. He suggested small 
libraries and showed how they ought to be 
run. He had started six bookshops him- 
self in different parts of England, and for 
these he did the buying himself. Articles 
in local newspapers appeared through his 
instigation on the pleasures of reading, on 
how to read. One was headed Why be 
dull? another Don^t spoil your bridge; it 
pointed out that two evenings' respite spent 
in reading, for instance Dumas, gave fresh 
zest to that entrancing game and it ended 
by mentioning the delights of Dumas and 
where the best translation of Dumas could 
be purchased. That article appeared in 
twenty-three different papers throughout 
the kingdom; and with slight alterations 
was made to do duty for many authors and 
subjects. John was an enthusiast about 
the sale of books, and was in consequence 
a very busy man. He entertained largely 
at his club. Hardly anyone was invited to 
his house : in fact, only people for whom he 
felt affection. 
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The morning after Warren announced 
his good fortune while Bridget was eating 
her breakfast of bread and milk with John, 
he said : 

" What do you think of this story, 
Bridgekins?" and he read from a book, 
" Of the Frog and the Farrier." 

" What's a farrier ? " 

" A blacksmith." 

"A farrier," he read, "was once engaged 
in shoeing a fine Arab horse at the door of 
his smithy. Just then a frog came hopping 
up, and thrusting out one of his feet with 
a consequential air, he cried, * Ho, farrier, 
shoe me, too ! — shoe me, too ! ' " 

" Oh, Dads," said Bridget with her own 
chuckle. " What's cons'quential." 

" Proud, hoighty-toity." 

" Read it me again. Dads." 

And John did so, pushing out his leg to 
imitate the frog. Bridget sat still, spoon 
in hand, with a smile all over her face, and 
the smile slowly developed into a laugh. 

" Oh, again. Dads, please. Ho ! farrier, 
shoe me too ! " 

So John read it for the third time. 

" Was it ve froggie who would a-wooin' 
go, or the froggie what tried to puff him- 
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self as big as a cow ? " she asked. 

" Belonged to the same family, I expect/* 
John answered. 

" Why are froggies alwajrs so silly ? " 

" I don*t know." 

" Are vey really ? " 

" What do you mean, really ? " 

" Or only made silly in books." 

John laughed. " That's a. tremendous 
critical question which every man must 
decide for himself." 

Bridget looked at John seriously and 
doubtfully, as she always did when she 
did not understand at all what he meant. 
Then she turned away and looked at Samuel, 
whom she felt to be less cryptic. 

" You wouldn't ever frust out your paw, 
Sam-u-el and say Ho, farrier, shoe me too ! " 

The idea tickled her; and she laughed 
again silently. When she laughed her 
whole solid little body shook. Rarely she 
laughed aloud. When she did, it startled 
John by its exact likeness to the Child's 
laugh. 

" Sam-u-el might if he were told. Adelaide 
never would. Boastie'U like vat 'tory." 

After Bridget had eaten a taste of bacon 
and a piece of toast and marmalade, John, 
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as he rolled himself a cigarette said : — " Now 
then, Bridgekins." And Bridget, having 
made Samuel lie sorrowfully down in his 
basket in the hall, hurried upstairs to get 
everything in readiness for lessons — spell- 
ing book, reading book, copy-book, pencil, 
and herself in a chair up to the table. 
John's method of giving Bridget an idea of 
time was to begin lessons with extreme 
punctuality at eight-thirty. 

She began her multiplication table (seven 
times one, it was) and having finished it, 
John came and inspected her sums — addition 
and subtraction ; she put a big R by each 
that was right. One was wrong, 7 + 5 = 12 
not 13: and five were right. Then the 
copy-book was inspected. John had written 
on the top pages of an ordinary note-book 
in big round letters, " Never say die, Up 
man and try." Underneath on each page 
eight times Bridget had laboriously copied 
the legend. Y's and S's lost her three 
marks, but the A's were much better than 
they had been before. John wrote on the 
next page, Bridget watching him with 
intense solemnity, "Try to love lovely 
things," and he read aloud each word as he 
wrote it. 
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" It's a short copy this time, so you must 
do it specially well," he said. 

" Is Sam-u-el a lovely fing ? " she asked. 

" You must think it out," he answered 
quite seriously. " WeVe not time now for 
such a big question." 

" And ven vere's Boastie," she went on, 
thinking. 

John wrote down " Voil^i le chat " on a 
piece of scribbling paper. Bridget read the 
words aloud and translated, "Vere's ve 
cat." Other sentences with words she knew 
were written down, then on a fresh sheet 
eight new words which she repeated after 
John with their meanings. The slip of 
paper was put in a note-book, to be 
produced next morning. Reading came 
next and her marks having been entered in 
a special book, of which John took charge, 
Bridget got down, gave a deep sigh and 
wriggled. John picked her up and carried 
her downstairs on his shoulder. In the 
hall she held her arms very tightly round 
John's neck (he wore a low collar) and 
said " Good-bye, Dads." He said " Good- 
bye, Bridgekins. Till this evening." 

If it was warm weather, Bridget stood in 
the doorway, to see the last of him : if it 
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was cold weather she raced upstairs to a 
window on the first floor. She was obliged 
to use both her hands to shut the hall-door, 
and it always began to move very slowly. 

Samuel, still crestfallen at the gravity of 
his mistress, followed her to the nursery ; 
he knew the dullness was not over yet. 
Bridget immediately climbed into the high- 
backed, high-seated chair which was ready 
for her at the nursery table, and began to 
do her sums. Boastie looked in from the 
night-nursery, which she was " doing " and 
stood for a moment, duster in hand, with 
an almost ecstatic smile of appreciation on 
her face. 

Only once on a black day, to which 
reference was never made, had there been 
any difficulty about lessons. On that 
occasion Bridget had refused to do any, 
quite firmly and without any reason. 
Nothing was said till the morning: then 
Bridget announced, " I've not done me 
lessons." 

" That's a pity," said John. " Good- 
bye." He kissed the top of her head and 
before Bridget could collect herself to get 
down from the chair, she heard the front 
door bang and rushing to the window in a 
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paroxysm of repentance she saw his back 
disappearing : he never turned round to 
wave his hand. She sobbed and sobbed ; 
and spent as much of the day as she was 
allowed in writing pages of A's and B's and 
C's and D's in her copy book, for at that 
time she was not advanced enough for 
words, and did no sums at all. 

Having finished her sums she looked at 
Samuel, who beat his tail on the ground in 
consequence, and began to write her copy. 
John had pointed out to her how emphasis 
of the voice could change the meaning of a 
sentence, and it was one of the things that 
seemed particularly to interest her. So, as 
she wrote, she said softly to herself " Try to 
love lovely fings," then " Try to love lovely 
fings," and so on with a huge emphasis on 
each word in turn, until by the time the 
copy was finished, her mind was quite 
muddled up with meanings. She tried 
each one on Boastie and got no help 
from her. 

" You must ask y'r father." 

" It does make words difficult," she said. 

^^ I dunno, sense is sense and nonsense 
nonsense. It's just accordin'." 

Bridget eyed Boastie with doubt, gravely; 
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then all at once her face brightened, and 
she said, " Oh, Boastie, I've a story to tell 
you." She thought very hard, then she 
began. " Once upon a time a farrier was 
shoeing a simply magnif cent horse in the 
door of his smiwy. And a teeny froggie 
came hoppin* by and wanted shoes too ; so 
he frust out his foot like vis and he said in 
a — ^in a fearful proud voice like vis, * Ho ! 
farrier, shoe me too I Ho ! farrier, shoe me 
too!'" 

" Well, I never ! " said Boastie laughing. 
" How you do say it ! the comical little 
figure, oh dear-ro dear ! " 

The story had such a success with Mrs. 
Boast that Bridget was induced to repeat 
it later in the morning to cook, and when 
she did so she told it more slowly: she 
emphasised the grandeur of the "magni- 
f cent horse " by a sweeping gesture of her 
fat little arm, and with two fingers made 
the " teeny froggie " come hopping. Cook 
was delighted. 

Had a keenly critical person been pre- 
sent, he would have noticed that Bridget 
was anxious not to show herself off, but to 
make the story as good as she possibly 

could; for that is the fundamental differ- 

I 
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ence between the genuine and the sham. 
And John, when he heard the story in the 
evening, remarked the point immediately 
with great pleasure. 

At twelve Bridget went out for a walk 
with Boastie and Samuel on the Heath, 
and came home in time to lie down for 
three-quarters of an hour before her dinner 
in the nursery at a quarter to two. Neither 
a book nor Samuel were allowed to intrude 
upon her siesta and she usually went to 
sleep at once, almost in the very act of 
remonstrance against having to lie down at 
all. But the rule was established too 
firmly for her to be able to make any but 
a feeble stand against it. Only there were 
always a hundred and one things which she 
" reelly and truly " must do after she came 
in from her walk before she could possibly 
lie down. Mrs. Boast was very firm and 
cunning, however, and marched her straight 
into the bedroom, took off her boots and, 
while she covered her with the quilt, 
promised that she would do all the things 
herself if Miss Bridget were a good little 
girl and would go to sleep quietly. When 
there was trouble in the air, she was always 
Miss Bridget, never lovie or ducky or pet 
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or darling, as on less crucial occasions. 

This morning Boastie came in to wake 
her five minutes before the time, as the 
nursery clock was fast. Bridget spent that 
five minutes in running round and round 
the nursery table, dragging a piece of paper 
tied on to a piece of string behind her. 
Adelaide kept lurking under the table and 
pouncing out and chasing it. Samuel was 
too rough and clumsy for this game (he 
liked, too, to chew up the paper) ; so he 
was shut up, much to his chagrin, in the 
night-nursery. 

After dinner they went out for another 
walk, but they were sent home earlier than 
usual by a downpour of rain. So Bridget 
read to Boastie. There were two books 
which she liked best to read aloud because 
she knew them almost entirely by heart, 
word for word. They were " Pussy's Road 
to Ruin " and " Tom, The History of a Very 
Little Boy." When she read to herself (and 
she loved to read " The Princess and the 
Goblins " and the " Princess and Curdie ") 
she chose to sit under the table or behind a 
curtain on a hassock, in a self-made house 
of her own ; when she read aloud she 
always sat on the high-backed, high-seated 
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chair, on which John had sat to do his 
lessons, with her book on the table, and 
both fat hands pressed against her temples. 
She read in a slow, level voice, carefully. 
It was not an easy business. 

No bad eflfects of what John called the 
bossing of Boastie showed themselves, 
though he was alertly on the watch for 
some time. Bridget knew precisely what 
she wanted ; but having a nice little nature 
she nearly always liked to fall in with what 
other people wanted. A few things, such 
as having her hair cut or lying down in the 
morning or going for a walk instead of 
playing in the garden, she cordially hated, 
and she was inclined, when she could, to 
retire before and after such events to her 
most secret, hidden house to read. But 
she was too keen on too many things to be 
sulky. 




CHAPTER III 

SO the days of Bridget's little life 
passed happily by. She became 
seven and she became eight ; and 
John became forty. She began to pro- 
nounce her th's properly, but grew little more 
than two inches in stature. Weights and 
measures took the place of the multiplica- 
tion table : a French reader took the place 
of the words and sentences written on for- 
tuitous sheets. Any fairy story which had 
been read to her by John or Aunt Margaret 
or that she had read to herself, she could 
and did read aloud to Mrs. Boast and a 
very few that she had not seen or heard : 
though she had a theor}'' that she could not. 
No one knew the reason or origin of this 
theory. 

The number of books Bridget liked and 
knew increased in number: Hans Andersen 
and Grimm, Perrault and D'Aulnoy ; a book 
about the myths and legends of Greece and 
Rome, and " Water Babies " and "The Boy 
in Blue," but all the children's stories of 
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George Macdonald (even " Gutta Percha 
Willie ") were her especial favourites. She 
used to read " Phantastes," though she 
understood very little of it. The Adventures 
of Alice, both in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass, much to John's surprise, 
were not at first appreciated by her. 

But the treat above all others precious 
to Bridget was for John to " read " Spencer 
to her out of his enormous volumes. Their 
size had fired Bridget's imagination. The 
reason that Uncle Toby had given them, 
that her father might be happy too, prob- 
ably increased their appeal. At first John 
used to tell her stories from the Faerie 
Queene, occasionally reading here and there 
a line. As the strange language became 
more familiar, the lines read grew more 
numerous until gradually he began to 
read stanza by stanza. 

The Faerie Queene became an institution. 
She was charmed with the similarity be- 
tween the names Britomart and Bridget. 
Many of the funny words were enrolled in 
her vocabulary. Favourite scenes were 
acted in the nursery and Samuel was inured 
to being slain with the couched poker. 
The word "dead" became the signal for 
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him to lie motionless. 

The fascination which the verse came to 
exercise upon the child was very peculiar. 
John went so far as to think there must be 
some prenatal influence at work. The idea 
that she was reading a grown-up book 
certainly did not explain the phenomenon 
entirely, because John tried her with " The 
Pilgrim's Progress," telling her it was one 
of his favourite books, and she was bored, 
bored even by Giant Despair. 

Neither Margaret nor John nor Warren 
could find any clue to account for Bridget's 
likes and dislikes. They often talked 
about them ; but the only result was they 
agreed to be glad that her likes and dislikes, 
though inexplicable, were strong. 

Toby Warren had during these years 
prospered financially. Two plays of his 
had succeeded. The public were pleased 
with his farces, which were neat, and farces 
of character as much as of situation ; he 
began in consequence to hope that the 
time was not distant when the public 
would be given the chance of liking his 
comedies. But between him and the public 
stood the careful manager, trembling at the 
thought of novelty, which he had not the 
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wit to understand. However, Warren took 
an old house, which he had long coveted 
near John's house, and when Bridget was 
nine he moved into it from Pinner, where 
he had been obliged to live from motives 
of economy. 

It was then that Jack and Ned, the boys 
of the Warrens, began to be of account in 
Bridget's life. Formerly they had spent 
summer holidays together, and visited each 
other for the day; but the boys were too 
young and the visits too spasmodic for the 
boys to be anything more than incidents as 
unaccountable as train journeys and less 
exciting. Jack soon worshipped Bridget, 
and was so anxious to please her that he 
quickly got into the way of taking the parts 
that were bestowed upon him, whether 
knight or dragon or distressed lady or bad 
old enchanter. Bridget found that his 
powers were more varied than those of 
Samuel ; and Samuel sank in these games 
to the four-legged part of faithful hound, 
which Nature assisted him to render faith- 
fully. Ned was unreliable either as audience 
or artist ; his attention was too easily dis- 
tracted. But Jack's devotion never wavered, 
even when he went, as he did soon after 
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the move to Hampstead, to a preparatory 
school. 

John and Warren noticed this devotion 
and remarked on the change of attitude in 
little boys towards their sisters. It was no 
longer the fashion as it had been the 
fashion in John's small-boyhood to be 
ashamed of one's sister. The two men 
noted a sign of the times. 

Bridget remained Jack's oracle. So it 
was to Bridget he naturally came during 
his first term at school with a difficulty 
that was troubling him. 

" I say, Biddie," he said, with a frown of 
perplexity, " who is God ? " 

Bridget looked at him very seriously, 
and was silent. Her silence made the 
little boy feel uneasy ; perhaps his question 
was unsuitable. "I'd awf'ly like to know," 
he added with a note of apology in his 
voice. 

" Oh," said Bridget at length, " he's a 
sort of king of all the fairies." 

" I b'lieve he's something more, you 
know." 

" What could be more ? " 

" I mean he's worshipped and all that 
and has a lot to do with the children of 
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Israel and Judah and the churches and 
all that kind of thing." 

Both their parents (especially John) had 
had religious teachings forced upon them 
when they were young. In consequence 
they decided that their own children should 
wait till they desired to know about such 
things. 

" He made the world, too," Jack went 
on. 

" How ? " 

"I can't think." 

The children were standing by the nursery 
window; they spoke in low voices; their 
faces were very solemn. 

" Are you sure about it ? " asked Bridget. 

" Abs'lutely cert." 

" How d* you know? " 

" Oh, a chap read it out of a book. The 
sea and mountains, you know, and all that 
and Adam and Eve. We kneel down and 
pray to him." 

" How can you if you don't know who he 
is?" 

" He lives in the sky." 

" I always thought he was sort of king of 
ail the fairies. He must be. Wouldn't it 
be jolly to live xight np there ? " 
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" I say, Biddie, do you worship anyone?" 
Jack earnestly asked. 

" Yes, Dads and the Fairy Queen and 
Aunt Margaret, specially." 

" I don't mean like that. That's more 
love. Like I love you. I mean sort of far 
away and fearful. And what's sin ? We're 
all sinners, you know, and we've got to 
worship God." 

" Dads isn't, nor's Aunt Margaret." 

" The chap read it out. We're all 
mis'rable sinners." 

" Do all the people that go to churches 
think that ? " 

" I s'pose so." 

" Well, I shan't never go." 

" They don't seem to mind much." 

" Mind what ? " 

" Being mis'rable sinners. I looked at 
them partickly last Sunday. We passed 
*em all going in. They all looked nice and 
jolly as anything." 

" P'raps some of them aren't sinners." 

" Well, they all say — * have mercy 'pon us 
mis'rable sinners ' ! " 

" Who's to have mercy ? " 

" God." 

" Why should he ? " 
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" Oh, I don't knowJ 

"And how do they know if he has or 
hasn't ? " 

" What ? " 

" Mercy." 

" Oh, I don't know. It's rather frighten: 
ing, cos Tomson minor says he can always 
see you." 

" What — everyone, all at once every- 
where ! What puissance ! " Bridget's eyes 
sparkled with excitement at the idea; she 
emphasised oddly the queer word, that 
came quite naturally from her lips. "Do 
you think he's looking at us now ? " 

" Always must be." 

" Doesn't he ever sleep ? Of course not. 
Jack, the sun and moon must be his eyes 
and all the twinkling stars. Tell me some 
more." 

" Oh no, Biddie, it's not like that. He's 
got to be worshipped and's angry if you're 
wicked, and we're all wicked and he is 
angry and yet he loves us " 

But at that moment Mrs. Boast inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

" Now what are you two children talkin' 
about so solemn over there ? " 

" 'Bout God, Boastie/' said Bridget 
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" Goodness me ! " cried the old woman. 
" What a thing to be talkin' about. Two 
mites like you." And she muttered to 
herself, " Old-fashioned. I never did 1 The 
pair of 'em." 

" I said he was a king of all the fairies," 
s^d Bridget coming up to Boastie. 

"Oh, did you?" said the old woman 
looking at Bridget above her spectacles. 

" Yes, isn't he ? " she very seriously 
asked. 

" I can't rightly say. You must ask y*r 
father. It's one of the things he likes to 
talk to you about himself." 

Bridget stood by the table at which Mrs. 
Boast sat sewing. She did not take her 
eyes from Mrs. Boast just as Samuel did 
not take his eyes off Bridget, as he watched 
her hand moving towards his solid india- 
rubber ball. He gave a little yelp as the 
hand closed unconsciously on the ball, and 
the yelp recalled Bridget from her dream- 
ing. She threw the ball for Samuel to 
chase and soon all three were playing a 
fine game. .Bridget sat on one side of the 
nursery, and Jack on the other. The game 
was to roll the ball so quickly from one to 
the other that Samuel could not intercept 
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it. Samuel was so quick on his feet that 
he usually won. Bridget and Jack were 
intent on the game. Their first journey into 
the sacred Unknown was completely for- 
gotten. 

Mrs. Boast watched them, giving every 
now and then her chuckle. She resented 
(as much as she could resent any wish of 
Master John) John's wish to speak to 
Bridget himself about serious matters. He 
could not explain his reasons to the old 
woman : but he asked her as a favour, to 
use the formula Ask your father about 
anything to do with religion. He urged 
the pleasure of instructing his little daughter 
himself, as his excuse. Mrs. Boast shook 
her head and loyally carried out his wish. 

The children continued their game, while 
Mrs. Boast sewed and Adelaide slept on 
Bridget's bed, until it was time for Jack to 
run home, and for Bridget to change her 
dress. 

Adelaide rose and stretched herself on 
Bridget's entry, and allowed herself to be 
made much of and to purr when rubbed 
with a finger under the chin. 

John was welcomed in the usual way; 
they bad tea together and then Bridget 
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begged for some of the Faerie Queen. 
The book was too big to hold, so John 
leant it against the table. Bridget sat on 
his knee. John read very slowly, pointing 
with his finger along each line as he read 
it. Bridget followed eagerly with eyes and 
ears and stopped him with a quick little, 
" What's that mean ? " whenever she did 
not understand. John was reading about 
Una and Fidelia ; he came to the lines : 

*^ And that her sacred Booke, with blood 
ywrit (that's written) That none could read 
except she did them teach (like me and you 
with this book) She unto him disclosed 
every whit (every bit) And heavenly docu- 
ments thereout did preach, That weaker 
wit of man could never reach. Of God, of 
grace, of justice, of free will. That wonder 
was to hear her goodly speech." 

Bridget's hand tightened on John's when 
he came to the word God, and she in- 
terrupted him with : 

^' Oh, I say Dads, I wanted to ask you. 
What is God exackly ? " 

Her round face was bright with eagerness. 
John pushed the big book farther on to the 
table and leaned back in his chair. Bridget 
waited ; she was accustomed to his silence. 
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" Why do you want to know that, dar- 
ling ? " said John at last with a smile. 

"Cos Jack was here this afternoon and 
he asked me and I said God was sort of 
king of all the fairies. And he said he 
thought God had more to do with worship 
and churches and sinners. Was I wrong ? 
Jack says he made the world. Who made 
him ? " 

John took hold of the lobe of Bridget's 
little pink ear, and kept on very gently 
pinching it, as he often did. She looked 
gravely into his eyes. The mighty question, 
John felt, launched them out into the infinite, 
two little human beings into spaciousness. 
He remembered vividly that evening when 
he seemed to have reached the other side 
of the flat desert in which he was then 
wasting. 

And now there was another little mortal, 
his dearest thing in life, on his knee asking 
him the eternal question. 

What could he tell her? How much 
could she understand ? He looked into 
Bridget's little flushed face, and wondered 
whether she would ever be in the desert 
and whether he would be able to help her to 
the other side, that he knew so well existed. 
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" You pet," he softly said, still cvessing 
her ear. 

The thirty-two years that separated them 
in knowledge of life dwindled to insigni- 
ficance, and the difference between what 
he knew and what Bridget knew on the 
subject, seemed to John to be very slight. 
She sat on his knee, patient and grave. 
John thought that no one else when seated 
looked so firmly established as Bridget. 

" There are things we know, darling, and 
things we don't. By we I just mean all 
men and women. If anyone were to ask 
you what's two and two you'd be able to 
say four, if you remembered. If anyone 
were to ask you what is light, you'd say, 
* Why, light.' And if you were to ask me I 
couldn't tell you off-hand because you 
wouldn't understand. You wouldn't under- 
stand yet a great book I have about just — 
light. Thousands of books have been 
written about God : it's a thing men have 
always thought so differently and so keenly 
about, that millions of men have killed 
each other about it, and come no nearer 
finding out." 

He lifted her on his shoulder and took 
her to the window. 

K 
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"Look," he said "There are houses 
and trees and the sky and clouds and the 
earth and the telegraph wires and there's 
the wind moving the trees, and there's the 
colour of sunset, look, over there in the sky; 
and there's the rain and snow and dirt and 
men and women ; look, horses, dogs, and 
cats. And down there, look, are the daffs, 
nodding in the wind, and a few months ago 
they were shrivelly bulbs like onions you've 
seen in the kitchen. There's the smell of 
flowers and birds. There's your own little 
body which is making my shoulder 
ache. . ." He lifted her down. "About 
all these things and many, many more men 
know mu^h and you must learn all that is 
known about how wonderful the world is : 
then graduajly you will come to find out 
what men mean by the word — God. 
Meanwhile, you're not wrong in thinking 
God's a kind of king of all the fairies." 

He stooped down and kissed the back of 
her neck. Bridget wriggled, but her gravity 
deepened. 

"There's a 'normous lot to learn," she 
said a little mournfully. 

" It's such tremendous fun," he said. 
He knelt down and puttinflfehis hands under 
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her arms he gently shook her from side to 
side, tickling her. 

" What is, Dads ? " she asked, smiling 
and pushing down his arms with her fat, 
small hands. 

"Learning and knowing," John said, 
and caught her in his arms. "We'll find 
things out together. There are lots of 
things you can help me to learn." 

" What things, Dads ? " 

"You'll find you can learn from every- 
body, especially from people you love." 

" When shall we begin ? " 

" We have begun." 

John got up on to his feet and turned 
away from Bridget. 

" To live and laugh," he said. " To live 
and laugh and learn." 

He stood quite still, staring in firont of 
him. Bridget stood where he had left her 
for a little while ; then she walked round 
and looked up at her father. He did not 
move. 

" What's the matter. Dads ? " she said, 
putting his hand up to her cheek. 

He sat down again and took Bridget on 
to his knee again. Both their faces were 
very solemn, and John's voice was so solemn 
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that it made Bridget quiver, as he said : — 

"Your mother was the most wonderful 
woman I have ever known. You look very 
like her. You must be like her, Bridgekins ; 
you must be like her. Wise and kind and 
. . . oh, my little darling, kiss me." 

And Bridget kissed his eyes and forehead, 
stroking his head with her small hands, 
loving him. Samuel could not bear it for 
long ; he put his paws up on to the chair and 
pushed his nose against his mistress. He 
too found that he wanted comfort, and as 
he was not noticed, whined to attract her 
attention. 

" Sam-u-ePs jealous," she said, sitting up 
and patting his head. She rumpled his 
ears and said to him, " You mustn't be." 
Her face retained its gravity. She turned 
again to John. 

" And what's sin. Dads ? " she asked. 

" Sin ? Oh well, sin," John said sharply, 
and stopped. " It's not caring. It's think- 
ing life as dreary and stupid as you are 
yourself. It's making everyone else you can 
miserable because you've a pain inside. It's 
being sulky and unkind." 

" I thought it was a griesly big thing for 
grown-aps. That's like me." 
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John smiled at her. 

"The simplest things are always the 
biggest and the most terrible. I'll tell you 
a story, Bridgekins. Once upon a time 
there was a very, very clever man. He 
knew all the things we're going to learn 
together — ^what are called Science, and 
History and Poetry — all about the world 
and what men have thought and done in 
the world for hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of years. And one day he had a 
bad pain in his foot. He was very angry, 

* Why should I, who know all this,' he said, 

* have a pain in my foot ? ' And he stamped 
his foot. The pain grew worse, and the 
man grew angrier. He called everyone he 
could together, and he spoke to them and 
said : * The world is a dreadful place, my 
brethren, ugly and painful. Men have 
deceived themselves about its wonder and 
beauty. . . .' But it's a stupid story as 
I tell it. The point is, he ceased to be a 
clever man and became a sore foot with 
the power of speech. Heaps of people are 
like him. Come on, we'll have a game of 
draughts." 

Bridget went to find the board. She set 
the men in their places. Suddenly John 
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put his hands on her shoulders. 

" The Blatajtit Beast," he said. " Bridge- 
kins — ^you remember. All the knights 
specially wanted to kill the Blatant Beast. 
But he*s alive to-day, creeping about, spoil- 
ing things, a kill- joy. We'll learn about 
his lairs and his habits and we'll tilt like 
knights against his nasty power. Come on, 
Miss Bridgekins, and take care that I don't ' 
huflf you." 

" Oh, Dads," said Bridget, " are you 
only going to give me four men ? " 



CHAPTER IV 

BEHIND John's house was a narrow 
strip of garden about the length of 
a cricket pitch. A bed lay by each 
wall; and two beds with roses in them were 
in the middle. An asphalt path stretched 
round the beds. The roses did a little 
better than roses usually do in London, but 
not well. 

By the house John and Margaret and 
Toby Warren sat in camp-chairs. At that 
time of the evening the sun just caught the 
place where they sat and as it was the 
beginning of May the warmth of the sun 
was very pleasant. Jack was pulling Brid- 
get up and down the path in a go-cart. Ned 
ran behind. They circled the beds in the 
figure of a long eight. 

" Motors have come to stay," said 
Warren. 

They were watching the children and did 
not respond to his remark. 

"When they've improved 'em a bit I 
shall get one. No more meaning in dis- 
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tance. Start after an early breakfast and 
get to the sea in time for lunch. Good 
enough." 

John clasped his hands behind his back, 
tipping his hat a little forward. 

" Mizna Point, Toby, do you remember ? 
I wonder if those three windmills are still 
turning. Whatever put the idea of walking 
for a week into your head ? " 

" I don't know," said Warren and put his 
hand on Margaret's knee. ^'The keen look 
on your face when you told me you thought 
it a good plan, first made me love you." 

" It all seems like the day before yester- 
day," said John. " Here we are all pros- 
pering. It'd fetch it out of us a bit now. 
You're fatter, Toby, than you were, my 
boy, I'm afraid." 

*' Bunkum ! I feel as tough as ever I 
did. I'd start to-morrow." 

" So could I ; but I shan't. I've still got 
the burberries ; I've changed as little as 
they have." 

" And look at Bridget," said Margaret. 
" And think what she was nine years ago." 

"This growing up," said John, "is a 
great mysterious business." 

Warren laughed. 
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" I don't believe," he said, " a live man 
has ever finished with it. Nor do you. In 
power you're as different from what you 
were then, as Bridget is different. The 
change is not so superficially apparent, 
that's all. When you're grown up you'll 
begin the masterpiece. I suspect you of 
having already filled many large books with 
notes." 

John laughed. Then " Oh!" he suddenly 
said/^whom do you think I met at lunch?" 

He looked from one to the other. 

" The great Parramore," he announced. 

" Never ! " said Warren. " What fun ! 
What's he like ? " 

'^ Exactly the same, only a little more so. 
Perfectly dressed and oracular. He greeted 
me with * Ah, yes' (the eye-glass dropped 
from his eye) 'still successfully combining 
business and philanthropy, I trust.' It might 
only have been yesterday, only he's stouter 
in face and body." 

" I wonder, if you'd got him, whether his 
work would have been better." 

**The old question of influence," said 
John. 

"He's too appallingly clever," commented 
Margaret, " ever to be any good." 
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" There's no growth possible," said John, 
" without reverence. His work's barren 
and will remain barren." He brooded. 
" He's still young." 

"He was never young," said Warren 
angrily. 

" What beggars like him miss 1 " said 
John sadly. 

" Everything," said Margaret and there 
was a silence. 

The go-cart had stopped. Bridget seemed 
to be insisting that Jack and Ned should 
ride and that she should pull them. Jack 
thought the proceeding was unsuitable, 
but finally, as always, yielded. Bridget 
did not look very unlike a Shetland pony, 
and she kept tossing her head back, much 
as ponies do, to keep her short hair from 
getting into her eyes. 

Margaret's face brightened as she4ooked 
at them. She gave a little laugh and 
said: 

"Jack's been very worried about God — for 
two or three days at least. Biddie told 
him he mustn't be. He talked to us about 
it." 

" He's a splendid little chap," said John. 
" Bridgekins is devoted to him." 
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" You won't ever send her to school, will 
you ? " asked Margaret. 

*^ No, I don't think I shall. I can make 
time to teach her. I love teaching her so. 
Of course she'll not get the same chance of 
having companions of her own age. My 
holidays could not easily be made to fit 
in with hers. Her life, you see, is extra- 
ordinarily closely bound up with mine. 
Ours is a peculiar case. What'U she be in 
ten years ? " 

" A pet," said Margaret, " as she is 
now." 

John sat up. His eyes suddenly shone 
with enthusiasm. " To show a child this 
world ! To watch her grip on life strengthen- 
ing, her interest getting keener, her power 
growing, seeing how mu6h you can teach 
a small human being of the greatest of all 
arts, the art of life, the art of living. No 
one who hasn't tried it can know how excit- 
ing it is. What interest, what joy people 
miss! The thing is, you see, not to try 
and mould her to a shape you might wish, 
but to help her grow fully to her own shape, 
whatever that may be. Oh ! it's a delicate, 
beautiful business 1 " 

There was a ring in his voice, to which 
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Margaret and Toby responded. 

John got up and walked to the children. 

** When she marries/* said Margaret in a 
low voice. " What then ? " 

"Ah, dear I" said Warren, "John is a 
big man." 

" Just supposing a knave — ** she stopped. 

" She'll really find out then what her 
father's like," said Warren, for his faith in 
John was implicit. 



CHAPTER V 

JOHN was disappointed when Bridget 
showed an unconquerable disinclina- 
tion to play upon the piano. She 
liked very much to hear music but she 
brought no keenness to bear on the diffi- 
culties of performance, whereas the initial 
difficulties of other subjects spurred her on 
to their mastery. The idea that she and 
her father were studying to outwit the 
Blatant Beast, whose favourite form (John 
told her) was ignorance, caught hold of her 
imagination, and difficulties became tangled 
thickets in the Fairy Wood and terms that 
were hard to learn became giants big in 
proportion to their hardness. But at the 
piano she was dogged and listless. So the 
piano lessons were discontinued after one 
year, and the drawing lessons, begun about 
the same time as the piano lessons, were 
also dropped. Neither could be made to 
appeal to her imagination in any way. 
The hope of a hidden talent was belied; 
and when John mused upon her future, he 
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smiled to think of a small, intelligent, rather 
silent person with a great power over 
animals and — that was about all. Every- 
thing else depended too much upon how 
she won through the great test of opening 
womanhood. To give her strength for that 
struggle was, after all, the object of his 
care. 

As the scope of her intelligence widened, 
her enthusiasm grew. John was a careful 
showman of the wonders of the world ; and 
Bridget's devotion to her showman became 
in an easily intelligible way united with her 
love of the show so closely that they were 
almost identical. Or rather, perhaps, each 
was the outcome of the other. John saw 
this and was very glad. He knew that 
nothing could be an end in itself without 
becoming sterile. His own love for 
Bridget went out towards all that was alive 
and kept him keen and strong. 

This was a fact of which, as a man, he 
was conscious. Bridget, as a child, was 
not conscious of it. That was the main 
difference between them. The coming of 
consciousness marks the coming of man- 
hood or womanhood. And Nature marks 
the change in the functions of the body, 
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quietly and irrevocably. 

At the time when Bridget was beginning 
to take her first lessons in step-dancing and 
to read the novels of Sir Walter Scott — 
that is to say, in the early summer of her 
twelfth year — ^John started her on natural 
history. He first made her familiar with 
the idea of classification and the reasons 
why it is useful and interesting to know 
about the bodies and habits of animals. 
And as he talked to her he kept on throw- 
ing out suggestions that would lead to an 
eventual understanding of the mysteries of 
male and female, and of evolution ; and 
which would make it easy for him to speak 
to her of her own little body intelligibly 
and without shocking her. He wanted to 
attack early the sense of shame which came 
in his opinion from ignorance and was as 
different from modesty as a poisonous 
night-shade berry is from a purple grape. 

Bridget took to natural history. Among 
monkeys the Hoolock became her especial 
favourite, because she read that the Hoo- 
lock was of a docile and engaging disposi- 
tion, according to the accounts of all who 
have written about him, and because she 
read of one Hoolock " Nothing contented 
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him so much as being allowed to sit by my 
side with his arm linked through mine, and 
he would resist any attempt I made to go 
away." On that anecdote she commented 
to John that Samuel only asked her to stop 
with his eyes. And she insisted that Hoo- 
locks must have swung from branch to 
branch in the Fairy Wood ; only Spenser 
had forgotten to say so. 

John put her in the way of reading for 
herself ; he showed her how to make notes 
on what she read, and encouraged her to 
ask questions, even though many of her 
questions were quite unanswerable by him 
or any man. He was not troubled by the 
fact, which her questions continually proved, 
that her mind was at first unable to dis- 
tinguish between what is commonly called 
the real and the unreal. It was clear that 
she looked upon all the animals of which 
she read as goblin creatures linked to this 
world by the very few creatures, such as 
the domestic cat, the horse, the dog and a 
few others, with which she was already 
familiar. Nor was she easily convinced to 
the contrary by seeing originals of some 
pictures in cages at the Zoo. , 

John tried to extend her sympathy with 
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animals to a sympathy with people, but 
without success. Eight or nine invitations 
came during the year to children's parties 
and to these Bridget reluctantly went. To 
please her father she behaved as well as 
she possibly could, but she never once en- 
joyed herself. She hated them even more 
than having her hair cut, and after a party 
had been given at home and the door had 
closed on the last little guest, she used to 
get on to John's knee and say with a sigh 
of relief, " Oh, I am glad they've all gone." 

"Why don't you like people?" John 
asked her once. 

" Other people ? " 

" Yes." 

" I feel out of it and funny." 

" Why do you ? " 

" I don't know. Is it bad of me ? I do 
prefer you best and Aunt Margaret and 
Jack and Uncle Toby." 

John was only a little sorry. He re- 
membered that the Child had often told 
him that she used to feel queer and out 
of it among people. He never quite under- 
stood why, because during the four years of 
their life together, everyone who came at all 
near the Child, man or woman, had speedily 
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loved her. The quality of graciousness 
shone from her ; and J ohn continually felt 
the same quality in her little daughter so 
strongly that he would not have worried 
even if it had been his nature to worry. 

Yet Bridget was not indififerent to other 
people, with whom she was not asked to 
be on any terms. She was observant, and 
quite a number of people she saw on her 
walks were given the names of people of 
whom she had read in books. But she 
never wished to know them at all, and when 
a stranger spoke to her, as they occasionally 
did in shops or by a seat on the Heath, she 
was unable to answer. 

One Thursday (which he always re- 
membered), in the September of her four- 
teenth year, John came home to find 
Bridget Cery much upset. The instant he 
saw her in the hall he knew there was 
something amiss. Samuel in his ninth year 
was naturally more sedate than he used 
to be, but he too was even more sedate 
than usual, conscious in his canine way of 
the cloud. 

At tea she announced, " They're horrible 
people next door." 

** Oh," said John, " are they ? " And he 
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waited to hear the reason. 

Bridget poured out the tea in silence. 

For some time the house next door had 
been unoccupied. Then a family came, 
and Bridget had watched with interest their 
furniture and things being unloaded and 
carried into the house. She invented 
theories to account for the move, and told 
Boastie the story of the new family's life. 

John waited. He knew that Bridget 
found it difficult to express in words what 
she deeply felt, and, more than he wanted 
anything else, he wanted Bridget to feel she 
could always speak to him about every- 
thing. 

" Well ? " he said at last, " what is it, 
darling ? " And he took hold of her hand, 
which was still plump and small. She 
squeezed his fingers, and tossed back her 
short hair angrily. Resentment lined her 
forehead and marked the comers of her 
mouth. Her round face was very ex- 
pressive. 

** She hit her, not a slap, but hard, four 
times on the head. And it wasn't her fault. 
It wasn't a bit her fault. I saw it all from 
the nursery window. And she took hold of 
her arm and shook her and dragged her in 
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as if she hated her. And I know it's her 
mother. I tried to open the window so as 
to shout out it wasn't her fault but the 
window wouldn't open. Like a bad ogre. 
It was dreadful." 

« 

She spoke with difficulty. Her firm little 
body quivered with indignation. 

" I'm sure she knew, too, it wasn't her 
fault. She hit her four times. Really hard 
— so as to hurt. She serves the Blatant 
Beast." 

" What did the little girl do ? " 

" She was only playing in the garden and 
fell over and dirtied her frock. Pla3dng 
quite quietly. Not skipping or jumping the 
beds or hopping or anything. Do they all 
hit each other about ? " 

" I don't know." 

Bridget got off her chair. She was very 
excited. 

" The mother came down the path like 
this," she said and tried to walk like a tall 
woman, pushing her head forward and 
threatening with her hand. " She took hold 
of the little girl's arm like this," Bridget 
went on, snatching at a cushion, " and hit 
her." She banged the cushion four times. 
" And dragged her in like this." She came 
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back to John, shaking an imaginary some- 
thing violently, and stood before him with 
tears in her eyes, literally trembling. 

" Are there many people like that ? " she 
asked. 

John smoothed the hair back from her 
forehead. 

" Like what ? " He tried to soothe her. 

" Like that. Who live together and hate 
each other." 

" Perhaps the mother had a toothache all 

day and the little girl had been " He 

stopped. His excuses sounded too lame. 
He had never seen Bridget in such a state . 
of excitement. 

" What's the little girl thinking now ? 
D'you think she's still crying ? " 

" Perhaps she's got a kind nurse." 

" Oh, I do hope so." 

The tears dripped down from her eyes. 

" There are two great powers in the world, 
darling. Of love and of hatred. The 
power of the Fairy Queen and the power of 
the Blatant Beast. You can't tell, you 
know, that the Fairy Queen's light isn't 
shining even next door, and when her power 
does shine, even when the Blatant Beast 
seems most awfully conspicuous, it makes 
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the Beast look so dingy and miserable, that 
you can't do anything but be dreadfully 
sorry for him, pity him." 

" Well, I do wish he wasn't so near." 
She drew herself up. " They do wrong," 
she proclaimed. 

Johif hid the smile her quaintly simple 
words provoked. 

" Bridgekins," he said, " be very, very 
careful of those words." 

" What words ? " 

" Right and wrong." He put his arm 
round her and drew her to him. Anything 
to do with words always took Bridget's 
interest. He wanted to distract her mind 
from indignation, however righteous, and 
he very much wanted to touch her imagina- 
tion with an idea, now that it was alive and 
ready. " Certain things are against the law 
and punishable: certain things are incon- 
venient. But right and wrong are the most 
ticklish words in the dictionary, dear. 
Remember this : the wiser a man is, the 
less he judges other people. We followers 
of the Fairy Queen must hate things like 
cruelty and indifference and ignorance, but 
we must be dreadfully careful not to slip 
over to the side of the Blatant Beast and 
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begin to hate people, or we may find our- 
selves chiefly busy about hating instead of 
busy about loving. For instance, supposing 
all this week you were so occupied with 
hating the woman next door that you forgot 
to smile at me, forgot to be nice to Boastie 
and Samuel, the woman next door, who 
stands for us as a follower of the Blatant 
Beast, would spread her influence among 
us and we should become victims of the 
Blatant Beast." 

" What's to be done then ? " asked 
Bridget. " Not mind ? " 

He did not immediately answer, and 
Bridget mused aloud (she had many of 
John's mannerisms). " It's all so here and 
now. And from minute to minute. You 
bring it so into the room." 

" Conduct — that tremendous word — " 
said John, ** is simply how we behave from 
minute to minute. We are inclined to 
think vaguely of doing great big things, 
and miss doing the little kindnesses. Men 
have so much more power than they 
realise." He went on talking not so much 
to Bridget as to himself. It was impossible 
to know how much she could understand. 
But she sat with round eyes fixed on him, 
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listening and listening, and JohOi feeling 
the child's love, talked on as he might to a 
friend of his own age. 

^^ Conduct, like writingi is a word to 
word affair — from moment to moment. 
Conduct is the art of life. In other arts 
men practise hours a day the technique — 
think of the work of a pianist to keep his 
fingers supple. But men are so arrogant 
about the art of life. So few practise. 
And absolutely everyone is called upon to 
perform. How they bungle it ! Just to be 
lovable. They're too arrogant to think it 
matters. They make themselves and others 
unhappy, because they can't help it, very 
often without meaning to, even, out of 
stupidity, from want of practise. Their souls 
become stiff, like a pianist's fingers. Their 
touch hurts. Yet supposing they realised 
for a moment the meaning of the text that 
God is love, that love is the best thing 
imaginable by man and therefore called 
God by him." (Bridget leaned a little for- 
ward with rounder eyes.) " And supposing 
every man came down in the morning 
resolved to do three kind things before 
lunch, to make one person, we'll say, 
happier for his presence, to think it out 
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with as much pains as he thinks oat an 
investment, — at first he'd have to and it's 
far more important, — why, the world would 
be a different place in a month. No one 
knows the power of love. . . Learn to 
love, to make your love felt, and you are 
becoming accomplished in the art of life. 
The simplest things. . ." 

How long John would have gone on 
talking on this his favourite theme, it is 
impossible to say, but at that moment 
Samuel heard a dog bark outside in a 
provocative manner and rushed with loud 
growls to the window, where he began to 
bark in answer. 

"You bad old dog, Sam-u-el," cried 
Bridget. " You're too old to be so silly." 
She brought him back, still indignant, and 
he sat by her, his ears cocked and trembling. 

" Dads, do go on," said Bridget. 

But John laughed. 

"The sermon's ended," he said. "It's 
a bad habit. I must break myself of it." 

" But I do like you to talk to me," said 
Bridget very seriously. 

" You spoil me," said John. 

" How can I ? " 

" By listening so well." 
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" But I like listening," she insisted. 

John pulled her hair, which was now 
being allowed gradually to grow long, gently 
where it was beginning to hang down her 
neck. Strange straw-coloured hair it was, 
dull, yet with light in it, very fine and very 
thick. 

'^ Flatterer," he said, and was silent so 
long that an idea came into Bridget's head 
and she went quietly out of the room, 
followed of course by Samuel, to carry the 
idea out. 

John sat on motionless, thinking. He 
thought of his purpose in life, and searched 
again into the mystery of influence, wonder- 
ing how far he had been able to benefit 
Bridget. There was something more than 
a series of sermons upon which he could 
look back. What was that something 
more? The something which made their 
intercourse especially sweet to him ? To 
watch the taste for what was true and what 
was beautiful growing in her. That was 
part of it. To have this little person to 
love so nearly — that, after all, was the chief 
part, and passed through all his life, sweet 
air to refresh his spirit. She gave him 
everything. She must always be a great 
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giver. Dear little person, unfolding to 
life. • • 

He never allowed himself to fear for the 
future. Supposing all his care were a 
mistake and that a young human personality 
throve most strongly on neglect (a thing 
which could not be proved), yet there was 
the gain of those thirteen years, the great 
gain of their love, and his honest effort. 

His mind was long clean of the weed of 
self-reproach. He knew that he had never 
thought of her as a plaything or as a kind 
of sick-nurse for his old age. He knew that 
he desired her growth and not his own 
amusement. But he liked to look at his 
work occasionally from outside, as far as 
that is ever possible, and like an artist to 
seek for its true value, without flinching. 
But of his work there were no known 
appraisers. For good or ill the work was 
being done, and there was no one to fix its 
value. Her lovers in time to come? He 
sighed with a smile of resentment at his 
limitations, with a smile because, like a 
good workman, he had long schooled him- 
self to familiarity with them. 

Her dear little body was slowly growing 
to womanhood. He had known the full joy 
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of lovci and at a sudden turn of mindi he 
realised how far Bridget had led him from 
what men usually call life. The body could, 
after all, be a good servant. Servant? 
Even in thought language was loose. What 
other expression than the body had the 
soul? That elusive term for the motive 
power ... 

Bridget startled him by coming in on an 
unexpected rush. She was very excited 
and forgot to shut the door. 

"Dads, what do you think? The little 
girl was in the garden. Next door, you 
know. She often is about now. And I went 
to see if she was. And she was — ^alone. 
And I climbed up by the shed and looked 
over. And I said, * It wasn't your fault ; I'm 
very sorry you were hit.' She stared at 
me, so funny and surprised and then said, 
* When? ' and before I could say, *This after- 
noon, 'cause I was shy too, she said, * What's 
that to you ? ' like that, ' What's that to 
you ? ' and ran down the path." 

" Oh !" said John. 

" I did feel so interfering. Oughtn't I to 
have done it ? " 

" It did no harm." 

hadn't done it now. It'll be 
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so uncomfortable if I meet her coming in 
or going out." 

" What put the idea into your head ? " 

" I don't know. I thought I should have 
liked someone to say so to me." 

" Well, this time it was a failure, as far 
as the little girl next door was concerned. 
But it doesn't matter." 

" I think it does rather," said Bridget, 
slowly. 

" Why ? " 

" She mightn't like me to think her mother 
wasn't nice. Things are difficult." 

"The most difficult thing in the world, to 
do a kindness really well, and the best worth 
doing. It needs practise." 

" Oh, like you were saying," said Bridget, 
and sat on the arm of his chair, where she 
often sat, with her hand on John's neck. 

They were silent for some minutes. Then 
John turned his head a little sideways and 
looked up at Bridget, who was deeply 
thinking. 

" Pm glad," he said. " That's something, 
anyhow." 

She blushed with pleasure and, " Why ? " 
she asked. 

" I couldn't put the reason into wordsi 
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dear/* John answered. "Don't you want 
to have a game ? " 

" No," she said immediatelyi and added 
after a little, " Thank you.** 

" Shall I read to you ? ** 

" No, I'm too thinking.'* 

" Oh," said John. 

" Yes, in a puzzle.** 

He waited for her to go on, trying, as he 
constantly did, to enter the dominion of her 
mind. He was conscious of the movement 
of her body as she breathed, and he was 
dimly conscious of her mind's activity by 
senses more delicate than those which made 
him aware of her breathing. At last her 
lips formed sounds which gave him the clue 
to the new idea which had touched her 
mind and set its intricate machinery at 
work; and while the first syllables were 
being uttered it flashed through him 
that in force and delicate intricacy all 
other machinery is weak in comparison 
with a human mind — weak and clumsy. 
Then the way was clear to receive her 
words. 

" Dads," she said, " how can they have a 
child if they hate each other ? " 

" You don't know that they do." 



*  
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" If you'd seen the look on her face — 
such a hating look. Not just suddenly 



cross." 



"She may not hate her husband." 

" She can't really love anyone." 

" You can't tell." 

But Bridget repeated. " She can't really 
love anyone." 

John said nothing. 

" If you've really loved anyone you can't 
get," she explained, " to look like that. 
Aunt Margaret doesn't," she added as a final 
proof. 

" How do you know you can't ? " 

** I'm sure you can't." 

The certainty of her feeling entirely 
satisfied her reason, so that when John 
asked her why she was sure, she did not 
hear or answer. Her mind was already 
£aur ofi* in pursuit again of the fugitive 
idea. 

" But that's not it," she began, and 
stopped. " Dads," she began again, " you 
told me that if two people loved each other 
just as much as two people could, a child 
came. I don't see how that woman could 
love anyone enough to have a child at all. 
Why has she one ? " 
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^' I said, darlingi that's what ought to 
happen." 

John was expecting and hoping that 
Bridget would say something like this. He 
felt that she was now becoming fit to know 
more than he had been able previously to 
tell her, and therefore that she ought to be 
told more, directly an opportunity for tell- 
ing arose. 

" You know," he said, " animals are male 
and female. Nature, I told you, gives them 
an instinct that makes them want to pair 
and mate — ^just as they have an instinct 
to eat food and drink water — so that life 
can go on. It's pleasant to their bodies: 
much more pleasant than eating and 
drinking. Intentional kindness is the chief 
di£ference between men and animals. But 
lots of people love like a low kind of 
animal, for their own pleasure only. Men 
vary as much as animals. Think of an 
enormous ladder mounting right up into 
the sky, or steps cut in a mountain : stages 
of human beings. It's simply in their 
understanding of love whether they're able 
to go a step higher up the mountain or 
must go a step lower, whether they become 
better or worse. In kindness and intelli- 
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gence, not in rank — ploughboy or duke, you 
know — ^is one man better than another. 

" Beethoven is one of the greatest men 
who have ever lived, because no one can 
hear his music with an intelligent ear and 
not feel stronger. He is so great that he 
gives not to a few here and there, but to 
humanity. His is the enormous kindness 
of sunshine in the spring. 

" In love the man gives his body to the 
woman and the woman hers to the man. 
Each is stronger to live and happier. Each 
is kinder. Each satisfies a hunger in the 
other; a bodily hunger and another kind 
of hunger, so that neither feels lonely any 
more." 

There was a silence. Bridget sat very 
still. Then she said : 

" I could never be lonely with you and 
Sam-u-el and Boastie and Adelaide living 
with me." 

The tone of her voice showed her per- 
plexity at John thinking such an idea 
possible. He kissed her. 

^' Remember what I have said, Bridge- 
kins." 

^' Did the beautiful ladies in Scott and 
the Faerie Queene feel lonely ? " 

M 
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" Yes." 

''But they didn't have a father like 
you." 

" How about Diana in Rob Roy ? Pm 
telling you this that you may be prepared. 
There's no reason ever to feel lonely — 
really. Though most people do. It comes 
over one suddenly sometimes because of 
feelings one doesn't understand. It's as 
though a man saw a little girl going to 
put her hand on a nettle and he took away 
her hand so that it wasn't stung. Some 
thoughts sting the mind as nettles sting 
your finger." 

He lifted her from the arm of the chair 
on to his knee. 

'' Darling, what happens to all girls as 
they grow up will happen to you. You 
mustn't be frightened, but quietly do as 
Boastie tells you." 

His voice grew more serious. It took 
the tone which always made Bridget 
quiver. 

" Never be ashamed about anything to 
do with your body. In thinking about 
things alone with yourself, keep this in your 
mind : that just thinking round and round 
by itself is not much good. Try and be 
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more and more a lovable person. That is 
to say, practise kindness, so that when 
the time comes you may be able to love 
your lover as you would like to. So that 
you can overwhelm him with love as a little 
queen should. And always when you come 
to any difficulty that you can't understand, 
alone by yourself, realise that just by tell- 
ing me about it you can give me greater 
happiness than anyone else in the whole 
world can give me." 

Bridget put her arms round his neck and 
squeezed his head against her little tough 
body, covering his hair with kisses. 

" I love you^ Dad's," she said. " I don't 
know what you mean. I couldn't ever 
love anyone half as much as I love 
you." 

" Ah 1 my pet," said John, " you don't 
know yet the scope of love." 

*' I couldn't, I couldn't," she insisted 
with tears in her voice. 

" The more you love, the more you can 
love. One love doesn't exclude another. 
It gives it new life and beauty." 

John spoke with deep sincerity. Yet his 
limitations hurt him, like a rough collar, 
good workman though he was. 
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So when consciousness came to Bridget, 
it found her prepared. John noticed a 
gradual change in her outlook. Her 
opinions gradually caught a personal tinge. 
Music a£fected her more deeply than before 
and all the things she cared for began to 
take on a deeper meaning. She grew more 
silent when others were present. Her 
reserve became so intense that whenever 
she talked to John he felt glad and as 
though a great favour had been given him. 

First Adelaide died : then Samuel, and 
Bridget knew grief. 

Bridget grew no more in stature after 
she was sixteen. She remained small and 
looked younger than she was. John teased 
her about her height, saying that only by 
the kindest courtesy could she be called 
five feet high. 

Slowly the relationship between them un- 
derwent a change. John with delight re- 
alised that little by little he was being 
taken in hand by the dearest of serious 
little mothers. She looked after the house- 
keeping and did it very well. John's own 
opinion as to the necessity for wearing an 
overcoat ceased to be the final one. 

So the years passed quietly by, with no 
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Other event than that Bridget, much to 
John's astonishmenti won the first prize at 
her elocution class. 
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CHAPTER I 

HEN Bridget was nineteen, John 
changed his manner of life. 
r ^ ^ He took rooms in the Temple 

I and bought a house in the country. This 

! had been a plan of his for many years, and 

circumstances allowed him to carry it outi 
only one year later than his mind's shadowy 
programme specified. The country at fifty 
had been the vague idea; the country at 
fifty-one was the actual fact. And the extra 
year was chiefly due to the difficulty of 
finding the right place, and to the altera- 
tions the right place needed when found. 

The house was on the borders of East 
Preston and Rustington. From the top 
room, which was Bridget's, you could see 
the woods of Arundel Park in one direction, 
and in the other the sea. Angmering 
station was four minutes' walk. 

They had been there nine months when 
the signs of drawbacks appeared on large 
notice-boards, first in one field, then in 
another. On these boards was written 
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the legend, " These valuable sites for sale for 
building purposes.'' New little red houses 
sprang up. Then in their drives they 
began to meet huge motor omnibuses which 
clanged by in a cloud of dust. It was 
a drawback for which John was prepared. 
He saw at once that the place was simply 
waiting to be ** opened out." The motors 
kept to their roads : the holiday people kept 
to their times. The pleasure of many, too, 
was good to see ; a few only were noisy and 
a nuisance. 

John took the house in the autumn and 
by the following January it was habitable. 

In the Hampstead garden Bridget had 
shown an intelligent interest. In the 
garden of Three Elms her interest vied 
with John's. With this new interest she 
learnt how elastic the hours of a day were. 
Before it came her time seemed fully 
occupied and yet nothing needed to be 
pushed out of its place to make room for 
it. 

There was a quiet energy behind all she 
did that carried her through a great deal. 
Her pursuits were varied. She read much. 
She took a pride in the management of the 
house. 
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She knew English poetry so well that if 
in looking through a selection she came 
upon a poem which she did not know, 
she was surprised. Her own private selec- 
tion already filled one volume of two 
hundred pages and half filled another. 
She wrote a small hand, and had trained 
herself to write with such regularity of 
letter-line that a page in her book looked 
more formal than a printed page, and was, 
in a very little while, as easy to read. At 
her dramatic class she worked with pertin- 
acity and without encouragement. Small 
parts only were given her ; and she was 
not disappointed. Five foot was not the 
proper stature for a heroine, especially 
when it was joined with the appearance of 
a girl of fourteen. John asked her why she 
persisted : he wondered, because she never 
expressed the least desire to go on to the 
stage. She was silent for some little while, 
thinking ; then she answered, ^' Oh, I like 
it," and added, " I like to be able to say 
things — ^by heart." Most of Shakespeare's 
heroines she studied and studied, and all 
the chief scenes they went through together, 
John reading, Bridget speaking, with here 
and there a gesture. No one was ever 
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present on these occasions, not even Mar- 
garet or Toby Warren. 

She learnt, too, much poetry, because 
John liked to hear her say it ; her voice in 
consequence was becoming quite remarkably 
sensitive to the rhythm and music of verse. 

At twenty John found her a more delight- 
ful companion than he had ever imagined 
possible. But he wanted something more 
for her, a wider sphere of influence. He 
wanted her to be more than an admirable 
daughter. He waited without anxiety, but 
he waited to see to what purpose the power 
in her would turn for its fulfilment. Her 
reserve, however, deepened as she grew 
older. None of the students at the drama- 
tic class became her friends. One or 
two girls, it is true, adored her and were 
asked down in the summer to Three Elms ; 
Bridget took care to see that they enjoyed 
themselves, but with none of them, John 
knew, was she at all intimate. 

One Friday at the beginning of June 
Bridget was finishing her lunch of bread 
and cheese and salad, her usual lunch when 
she was by herself. She sat on her left 
foot, her elbow on the table, head on 
hand| reading. She wore black sand-shoes, 
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black stockings, a skirt of white house-flannel 
short to her knees, a white blouse low at the 
neck like a sailor's and a red turbaned cap 
like a pirate. The coffee-pot bubbled in 
front of her. A small but full-grown tabby 
cat without a tail lay on her lap. A Scotch 
deer-hound sat on his haunches by her side. 
He was dozing and his long nose, moving a 
little forward as he dozed, almost touched 
the water-jug on the table. A Scottish 
terrier much better bred than Sam-u-el sat 
by the open French window and looked out 
attentively. At last he ran to Bridget and, 
getting up, pushed against her with his front 
paws, and whined. Sir Calidore, the deer- 
hound, opened his eyes. 

" You must wait. Busy," said Bridget. 

But she blew out the flame under the 
coffee-pot, and proceeded to pour out her 
coffee, which was all, from Busy's point of 
view, to the good. Without looking up 
from her book she reached out her hand 
and put it on Sir Calidore's head. Sir 
Calidore raised up his nose appreciatively. 
Busy gave Bridget another push with his 
front paws, and was told to lie down, an 
order which he reluctantly obeyed. Bridget 
drank her coffee and finished her chapter — 
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of Sandra Belloni. 

She got upi put the little cat in an arm- 
chair and walked out at the French window. 
Busy scampered to and fro in front. Sir 
Calidore walked by her, very near, almost 
leaning against her and slowly sweeping his 
tail from side to side. She went round to 
the left of the house to the stable 3rard. 
Her coming was expected. Two Scottish 
terriers sat at the very end of their chains, 
ears cocked ; and one Scottish puppy had 
entangled himself hopelessly in his chain, 
yelping and rolling over after frantic jumps 
to get away. He nearly throttled himself 
when she appeared in the yard, and the 
elder two got up and stood, ears back, wag- 
ging their tails furiously. Busy rushed up 
and licked their faces. Bridget buckled a 
leather leash on the puppy before she undid 
his chain. Then she loosed the other two, 
who raced round the yard, bumping into 
each other and barking. The puppy seized 
hold of Sir Calidore's leg with ferocious 
growls and made fierce dashes for the 
others when they came within reach, and 
tugged madly at the house-flannel skirt. 
He as nearly did everything at once as was 
possible. Sir Calidore could only keep his 
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gravity for a littie while : then he too went 
oflF round the yard with great leaps in 
pursuit of the three terriers, treading on 
one or the other as though by accident and 
bowling them over on the stones. 

" You ridiculous dogs ! " said Bridget 
laughing. " Now then, come on." 

They followed her quietly dowh a path 
between shrubs into the garden in front of 
the house. The garden was separated 
from a great field by a rail fence over which 
Bridget climbed with the puppy, whose 
name was Barker, in her arm. Sir Calidore 
leaped over. Busy scrambled under the 
second rung, with Grylle and Guyon. 
They waited while she unloosed Barker, and 
then pretended he was a rabbit and chased 
him over the field. It was pasture-land 
and stretched almost to the sea. Sir 
Calidore stood by her until she said, " After 
them," and he went sweeping after them 
and past them and round the field, his pace 
increasing with sheer delight in the softness 
of the grass and the rush of it. They all 
came panting back to Bridget. She started 
running. She ran very fast without effort 
and without moving her arms or body. 
When she was breathless (and it was not 
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till nearly two hundred yards) she lay flat 
on the grass and the four little dogs made 
for her with tremendous pretence of fury, 
while she pushed them over laughing. 
Barker, the puppy, forgot it was a game and 
lost his temper. He seized hold of Guyon's 
neck and tugged wickedly, making Guyon 
very angry. So Bridget smacked him and 
put him on the leash. They all went down 
to the sea, more staidly. 

She sat down on the beach. Each of 
the three terriers tried to sit on a piece of 
her skirt and leant against her. Sir Calidore 
lay by her feet. Barker insisted on sitting 
on her lap and growled absurdly if either 
of the others moved. 

She sat looking out over the sea. The 
tide was high and still rising. She looked 
at the sparkling waves till she became 
agreeably dizzy, fascinated by the move- 
ment and the glamour. Grylle's growl 
made her start. Guyon and Busy turned 
and growled too. Barker yelped and was 
smacked. 

Her " Quiet, you silly boys," set their 
ears drooping, to cock again as a man 
appeared through the tamarisk bushes 
which fringe the shore. They resented his 
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approach but did not growl. Barker yelped 
again and was smacked again — harder. 

The man was dressed completely in white, 
and picked his way along the path so as not 
to soil his white boots. He was a stranger 
in the neighbourhood, and Bridget wondered 
where she had seen his face before. The 
cat of it was familiar. 

The man passed by and then suddenly 
turned back, and much to Bridget's chagrin 
came towards her. The nostrils of the 
dogs worked strenuously. 

He took off his straw hat with great 
ceremony and smiled. He was enough 
behind her to make the turn of her neck to 
£sLce him uncomfortable and his presence 
doubly embarrassing. 

"A quite perfect picture," he said, "if 
you will allow me to say so; your red 
twist of a cap its consummate finish." He 
fitted an eyeglass into his left eye. 

Barker struggled and yelped. 

" Quiet," said Bridget, blushing crimson. 

" Me or the puppy ? " 

" Oh ! Barker, of course." 

She felt a penetrating quality in the 
stranger's eyes ^d blushed more deeply. 

" You ran across the field quite beauti- 

N 
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fully. I was in the lane and saw you. 
When a girl can run, she runs with less 
effort than a boy. Quite differently, any- 
how." 

" Yes ? " said Bridget. Her tone was 
queerly interrogative. 

" Few women can run," he went on. 

Bridget's embarrassment grew to actual 
pain during the pause. 

" You have your dogs admirably in hand," 
he remarked. 

" Yes ? " she repeated. 

"Few women have," he said. "And 
Aberdeens take a lot of training." 

" They're Scotch terriers." 

" Another name for the same breed." 

" Aberdeens have silky hair." 

" I'm sure you're wrong. You're thinldng 
of Yorkshire terriers." 

He came nearer and Barker, taking 
advantage of Bridget's embarrassment, 
dashed at him and seized his flannel 
trousers, luckily without any leg. Even 
that did not disconcert the stranger; he 
stooped quickly and gripped the throat of 
the little dog so that he was obliged to let 
go at once. Bridget got up and cuffed 
Barker, who looked very crestfallen. 
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•* It's my fault," she said. " He's not 
trained yet." 

It all happened so quickly and the 
stranger was so quiet and prompt that the 
other terriers were not roused, as they easily 
might have been, to an attack. 

The stranger laughed. " No harm done," 
he said. 

Bridget wanted to tell him that she liked 
his not being angry ; but she could find no 
words. She stood where she was, miserably 
conscious of her blushes. The stranger 
regarded her with amused interest. 

" It's an awful mistake to be shy," he 
said, and taking off his hat again, went on 
with his stroll along the beach, picking his 
way, as he had done before, fastidiously. 

Bridget was very angry. " It's an awful 
mistake to be short. And I can't help 
either." The retort passed through her 
mind when the stranger was already far out 
of earshot. Its excellence and tardiness 
increased her irritation. 

She left the beach at once, and to be safe 
from intrusion, went right back to the rail 
fence near the garden. There she found a 
large stick with which she played with the 
dogs. At a quarter to four they proceeded 
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through the garden to the stables, where 
she tied up two of the terriers and Barker 
the puppy. She went in to dress with Sir 
Calidore and Grylle, whose turn it was to 
be with her in the house. 

In her room Sir Calidore lay down under 
the dressing-table (his place) behind a long 
straight row of little boots and shoes in 
treesi over which he carefully stepped. 
Grylle walked up to the basket (the terriers' 
basket) to the left of the fireplace and sat 
down in it with a sigh. Neither dog 
thought of moving while she was away, 
taking her bath. 

Bridget came out of her room at five 
and twenty minutes past four, dressed in a 
long embroidered muslin, wearing a large 
black hat with a big black feather in it, 
waving. 

She held her head a little farther back 
than when she was wearing the red pirate's 
cap, and moved more proudly, conscious of 
what she used to call the " rustly rustly." 
And as she pinned on her black hat she 
remembered her child's wish to wear a hat 
with an enormous feather in it, like the one 
Aunt Margaret had worn. 

Bridget went into the dining-room and 
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took two lumps of sugar from the sugar- 
basin on the sideboard ; then she went to 
the hall door, in front of which was standing 
a small dogcart and a brown Welsh pony. 
An ungainly boy was at the pony's head. 
At Bridget's coming his red face grew 
alert and redder, and the pony looked 
round. Grylle immediately scrambled into 
the cart. 

She gave the pony the sugar and said to 
the boy : 

" You're early, Peter." 

" Yes, miss," he said very quickly, hitting 
his forehead with his first finger, and 
smiling widely. 

Bridget stood inspecting the brown pony 
solemnly. 

" Rudolph is looking very nice," she 
said. 

" Yes, miss," said Peter more quickly 
and his smile broadened at her praise. 

Bridget drew on her brown kid gauntlets 
and wished that they were black ones. 

** How is your mother ? " she asked. 

" Better, miss, since you been." The 
sentence shot out like one word and the 
finger hit the forehead. 

Bridget carefully got into the cart and 
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took up the reins. Peter ran down the 
drive to see that no motors were coming, as 
there was an awkward curve of the road 
past the drive-gates. The pony grew restive, 
wanting to be off, and bidden to start 
stepped as though shod on stiff springs 
slowlier than at walking pace down the 
drive; he wagged his head from side to 
side like a charger. 

They turned into the open road and the 
pony broke into a very quick, very short 
trot which contrasted pleasantly with the 
slow, easy gallop of Sir Calidore. Bridget, 
trusting the sure feet of the pony, held on 
her hat with her left hand. 

The train by which John was coming 
was due at 4.33 and was punctual. Bridget 
had only one minute to wait. John was 
bringing a boy, who had lately come into 
his office, straight from Oxford, and whom 
he liked much. 

Bridget looked forward to seeing John and 
to showing him the happenings of five days 
in the garden. She wanted to hear of his 
doings. It was a pleasure to wake up in the 
morning and to know that she would have 
breakfast with him. She looked forward 
to seeing the boy no more than to seeing 
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John's walking stick— a little more perhaps, 
because she liked the boy's devotion to her 
father. He was no trouble. He enjoyed 
everything. His name was Theodore Gates 
and everyone called him Tommy, which 
Toby Warren occasionally varied with a 
cryptic joke by calling him The Devil's 
Door. (To Bridget Tommy was so non- 
existent that she said poetry to John of an 
evening, to Tommy's inmeasurable delight, 
in his presence). 

The train came in and Bridget very soon 
saw John's wide-brimmed grey felt hat. 
The station was by a level crossing and the 
gates were kept shut until the train left the 
station. Tommy climbed the gate and 
came up to Bridget. 

" The looking-glass gleamed at the wave 
of her feather," he said, but he ran his 
words together in such a shy rush that 
Bridget only caught the first, and gravely 
replied, " How do you do ? " 

"Oh very well, very well, thanks. 
Splendid," he said and patted Rudolph. 

There was a similarity between Rudolph's 
trot and Tommy's manner of articulation. 

He was not so tall as John, and burlier. 
He wore spectacles always and looked 
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peculiar without them. His hair was red 
brown and curled rather absurdly. You 
felt inclined to pull his hair long before you 
knew him well enough for such familiarity. 
In spite of his spectacles his faice im- 
mediately pleased by reason of its honesty. 

^^I'm afraid you must have had a hot 
journey." 

**Ohy no, no! Absolute lap of luxury. 
The chief took me with him sumptuously 
first. Great man, oh! great man," said 
Tommy, but the train began to start as he 
began to speak, and Bridget heard less than 
usual of what he said. She smiled vaguely. 
*' Gigantic creature, monstrously puffing. 
Wonderful of Rudolph not to be frightened. 
Pm terrified myself, absolutely terrified. 
Supposing it burst. I can't think why they 
don't always burst, on such a hot day too. 
Sir Calidore's more majestic than ever. 
A king. Ah ! and there's one of the three. 
Daren't say which. Busy ? " 

He seemed as accustomed to not being 
heard as Bridget was to not hearing him. 

John came through the gate. Sir Calidore 
walked up to him. 

^^ Hullo, Bridgekins," he said, and took 
off his hat to her. The salute had no touch 
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of jest in it. Bridget was always moved by 
it. Now she smiled and went very red 
with pleasure, as she made room for John 
to get in and drive. 

'^Can you manage to hold on behind. 
Tommy, with your bag," John said, getting 
in. 

^' Absolutely any acrobatic feat cpmes 
natural to me.** 

Bridget took hold of John's hand and 
leaning her head down, quietly kissed it, 
and lifting the light rug from the floor of 
the cart, she tucked it round his knees, 
much to Grylle's discomfort. Driving for 
him was not an unmixed delight. 

Rudolph raced them home again. 

" The tide's high," Bridget turned to say. 

'' In that case, if I may immediately 
bathe," said Tommy. 

" Before tea ? " asked Bridget. 

" Do let me, imperial hostess." 

Tommy's anxiety to bathe at once was 
quickened by his desire not to intrude upon 
John and Bridget. Their love for each 
other he thought one of the most beautiful 
things in, what was to him, a beautiful 
world. As it became more certain that no 
one else was to be at Three Elms for the 
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week-end, his spirits, already high, rose. 
To be alone with them he regarded as a 
great honour. He always tried to obliterate 
himself so that he could see them as nearly 
as possible as they would be if he weren't 
there at all. 

** Peter can drive him down," said John 
as they drew up. 

" Yes, sir," said Peter, who was awaiting 
their arrival. 

**One minute to tear some flannels out 
of me bag and leap into them: or one 
minute and a half." 

John solemnly shook hands with Mrs. 
Boast, who stood in the hall-door, looking 
wirier than ever. 

" Show him his room, Boastie. He's 
impatient for the sea." 

" Do, my own admirable Mrs. B.," said 
Tommy. 

" What, before y'r tea ? I never ! Well, 
come along, this way then." 

And she led him away, talking volubly. 

Bridget and John had tea and then 
they went out arm-in-arm to inspect the 
garden. 

"So you've got your wall-flowers and 
forget-me-nots up," said John. " It looks 
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a little bare. Always does just when the 
spring things are over and the summer 
things aren't in fettle. Still, the roses, and 
the pinks. There'll be a show." 

" Dads, is it true that lady-birds eat 
green-fly ? Peter says they do." 

" I believe so. They're liked in Kent 
among the hop-growers." 

They walked slowly round the garden. 
John nipped off buds from the standard 
roses where they grew in too great profu- 
sion. Bridget always assured him he picked 
off too many, and John pinched her ear 
and told her that one perfect rose was 
better than five inferior ones. 

" Oh, Dads," she said, " it's just a show- 
grower's habit. Come and see the lupins, 
and the azaleas. The delphiniums'll be 
magnificent." 

"I'm always sad to see the wisteria 
dropping. Aren't the pansies splendid ? " 

They were by the edge of the field and 
the garden. A deep wide ditch and a high 
hedge of hawthorn separated them from 
the lane which led down to the sea. 
Bridget pointed him out the blue of some 
speedwell and bugloss, and made him 
smell the sweetness of the may, particularly 
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— because next week she said it would be 
over. 

" How can bugloss cure a viperls bite ? " 
she asked. 

" I don't know," said John. " Does it ? " 

'^It's called echium, which means a 
viper, in the book." 

'^ Oh ! " said John, and Bridget suddenly 
kissed him. 

^' I am glad to have you again," she said. 

John put his arm on her shoulder. 

" How are these dogs ? Been ruining 
the garden, I see, as usual." 

"They never do," she said. " You know 
it. They're good as archangels." 

" Especially that little imp, Barker." 

" I always lead him in the garden. He'll 
soon learn. Oh, he is such fun." 

They went and sat down on deck-chairs 
in front of the house. 

"Well," said John, "and what's the 
news of the neighbourhood ? " 

"Eva Teruel's going to be married again. 
Mrs. Bruce, her sister-in-law, you know, is 
glad. It'll get her out of the way. I think 
I should have liked Beverly." 

" Why ? " 

" I don't know. From little things Mrs. 
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Bruce has said." 

" I expect you would — ^with your quick, 
expansive nature." 

" Don't tease me ! Oh and such a queer 
man talked to me on the beach this after- 
noon. I hated it." 

" Him ? " 

" No, it. The way he spoke." 

" A nice distinction. Who was he ? " 

"I don't know. He was dressed, oh! 
perfectly. All in white flannel. With an 
eyeglass, and he was fearfully unexpected 
and clever." 

''I heard this week at the club that 
Selby Parramore's taken a house down 
here. I shouldn't wonder if it were he." 

" What, the writer ? " 

" Yes." 

" I don't think it could have been." 

" Why not ? " 

" Perhaps it was, though. I seemed to 
know his face. I believe it was. How 
funny ! " 

" Why funny ? " 

" Oh, we hate his books so. And there 
was something I rather liked about him." 

" What ? " 

" I don't know. He made me fearfully 
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shy. Barker bit his trousers." 

" Good for Barker ! Why were you 
behind handy Sir Calidore ? " 

" Are you angry he spoke to me ? " 

" Oh, no ! " John answered. 

The pony cart came up the drive. 
Tommy jumped out and ran to join themi 
bringing with him a whiff of salt water with 
which his hair was still dripping. 

^^ Had a good bathe ? " John asked. 

" Wonderful, wonderful, simply wonder- 
ful. And I was watched — oh, fame — by 
none other than that novelist of European 
reputation, the great, the egregious Selby 
Parramore. We shall all be immortalised 
in a masterpiece. How dare that pernicious 
blightspot come here ? " 

Suddenly uneasiness like a breath of 
chill air crept over John. He laughed aloud 
at its absurdity. 

" What are you laughing at, Dads," 
asked Bridget, " like that ? " 

"Tommy, talking at that pace'U paralyse 
your tongue if you're not careful." 

Tommy rubbed his wet hair with a towel. 
The rubbing did not seem to alter the 
habitual appearance of his hair. 



CHAPTER II 

BRIDGET always hated to see John 
taken away from her in the train. 
His going made Monday mornings 
difficult. One Monday morning she had 
let the premonition that she would never 
see him again get such a hold on her that 
she spent all the week miserably waiting 
for his return on the following Friday. It 
was the longest, blackest week that she had 
known. The papers had seemed full of 
nothing but murders and sudden deaths 
and dreadful accidents, and in two dreams 
on successive nights she had seen her father 
lying dead — once on a road she did not 
know, once on the sofa in his study in the 
Temple, fully dressed in grey. In neither 
dream had she known the cause of his 
death. She looked upon that week as a 
wasted week of foolishness. Fear was 
worse than foolishness. She had told John 
and he had given her the picture of himself 
tied to her sash to laugh at; the picture 
was full of detail. 
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But always there passed through her 
mind, as the train went out of sight, and 
as she drove back in the pony-cart, the 
good lines of the old song : 

Let not thy divining heart 

Forethink me anv ill : 
Destiny may take tny part 

And may thy fears fcdfil. 

And she used to run across the field 
and back with the dogs to scatter the 
megrims before she settled down to her 
occupations. 

This particular Monday the eflfort was 
easier than usual, because Aunt Margaret 
was coming to stay with her and was 
coming in time for lunch. Jack was in 
Germany, Ned was at school, and Toby 
Warren was in seclusion, so Bridget would 
have Aunt Margaret to herself all this 
week till John came again, and all the 
following week till John came. So the 
dogs had to be content with a very short 
run in the field. 

The morning went by with surprising 
quickness, and she was driving back with 
Aunt Margaret before the morning seemed 
to have begun. 

Margaret's hair was almost white now. 
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She parted her hair in the middle; it 
waved to either side and was done ap in 
a large, loose knot at the back of her head« 
Bridget was not wrong in thinking that the 
years had made Margaret more beautifuL 
There was certainly greater dignity and 
gentleness about her. She carried with 
her an atmosphere of snreness and peace. 

They spoke very little at lunch and 
about trivial things. They took cofifee in 
the house, not in the garden, as rain was 
threatening, and they sat on till tea-time, 
talking, with long intervals of silence, 
which Bridget enjoyed. They talked about 
John and poetry and the curious power 
of words and agreed that music was the 
mother of every art, because it expressed 
deeper things than any other art could 
touch. They talked of life and people and 
Selby Parramore and wondered why some 
kinds of cleverness blighted a man's work 
as greenfly blights a rose; and then they 
talked of roses and flowers, what was the 
best shape of lavender-bag for a linen- 
cupboard, and whether sheets could smell 
too strongly of lavender. And from the 
best way to dry lavender they circled 

round again to the art of life and music 

o 
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and poetry and John. Tea was brought 
in just as Margaret was saying how strange 
and attractive it was that the birth of 
Bridget had brought so very much into 
her life and how sweet it was that they 
were friends. 

"Such friends," said Bridget after a 
silence, in a whisper. 

"And all the other babies — I hardly 
know what has become of any of them. 
Forty-seven. And I loved them all." 

" Me, specially ? " Bridget asked again, 
as she always did at this moment, because 
she liked to hear the assurance of the 
answer. 

" Yes, pet, you most specially of all." 

Monday and Tuesday seemed long and 
delightful, then suddenly the days went 
with a rush and it was Friday afternoon 
again and John was met at the station 
again. His presence made for Bridget a 
pleasant time perfect. The week-end 
passed by, and was only memorable be- 
cause Sir Calidore growled at John by 
mistake and he started the joke that Sir 
Calidore disapproved of him and only 
allowed him in the house on sufferance. 
He feigned to agree ardently with Boastie, 
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who firmly considered, against all persua- 
sion , that one dog at the end of a chain 
in a distant stable was sufficient for any 
house, and Bridget said that life under 
such conditions would be a pawless waste. 
It was a recognised part of the game that 
Bridget should always take John's objec- 
tions to the dogs seriously, and as a matter 
of fact she kept a sharp eye on John to 
see that he did not spoil them — a thing 
which he was too prone to do, and which 
caused Bridget to accuse him of a light 
and flippant nature. 

All too soon Monday morning was round 
again and John went away again, and it 
was during that week that one of those 
momentous little things happened which 
seem to alter the course of a life, or rather, 
when looked back upon, grow by reason of 
its consequences into eminent landmarks in 
a life's course. A cook cleans a fish care- 
lessly, a lover is poisoned and dies. The 
wind blows a seed into a favourable place, 
years pass, and the wind has the branches 
of a tree to blow through. 

There had been thunder in the air all 
Tuesday afternoon, and Aunt Margaret 
had a headache which prevented her from 
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to her like a profanation of the quietness. 

A large beetle blundered by her, and she 
drew her lace shawl more closely to her 
head. Once a beetle had caught in her 
hair. Of beetles of any kind she had an 
instinctive horror. The fat black insect's 
nearness made her shudder but did^^ not 
break the spell of the night in spite of the 
suddenness of its passing. Its intrusion 
startled her to greater sensitiveness to the 
beauty which she was breathing. She felt 
alone with things and at their heart. 

But she was not alone. Sir Calidore 
never growled or bristled at strangers. He 
only watched them very intently. His 
keener senses of a dog had made him im- 
mediately aware of someone's presence, 
and he had never taken his eyes off the 
place, on the path under the tamarisk 
bushes, where he knew the person to be 
standing. He watched without stirring the 
approach and was not surprised, as Bridget 
was, to hear a man say in a low voice : 

" A night of adoration." 

The words had no meaning for him, but 
their intonation seemed to bode no ill. 
His nostrils worked and were satisfied; 
otherwise he remained motionless, watching. 
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of his voice implied that he would rather be 
anybody else. " How did you know ? '* 

" My father told me." 

" You don't take your little dogs out at 
night ? " He spoke as though he were 
thinking of something else. 

" Not often," Bridget answered. " They're 
too scampering." 

" I understand your power over them. 
I wanted to meet you again sooner — as 
you want to go back to a flowering bush of 
azalea to refresh yourself with its sweetness. 
The sea makes me feel so very lonely. 
That's why I like to be near it when I'm 
working. But I've not been able to work, 
and I've been obsessed by the loneliness." 

" I'm sorry," said Bridget. 

" Do you know," he said, " I've lived in 
the limelight so long that I'm afraid of 
this." He moved out his arm : his voice 
sank lower. "The darkness frightens me 
as it used to frighten me when I was a 
little boy and the brother I slept with 
was away. He's dead now, that brother — 
gone into the darkness. I wish he was 
alive. We used to play together : we used 
to climb trees together: we used to do 
our lessons together: everything together. 
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" You like stupid books ? " 

^* I like sincere books. Cleverness most 
be the servant/' 

" To what ? " 

" To sincerity," 

She repeated convictions which many a 
conversation had enlightened, as for ex- 
ample the first talk on Aunt Margaret's 
visit. He did not question her verdict. 
He shrugged his shoulders, and asked with 
respect which was intentionally whimsical : 

" Can sincerity be learned ? " 

The sadness in his voice veiled firom 
Bridget the remark's intention, and she 
answered with all the directness of her 
nature : 

" Yes, I think so. By caring." 

The answer and its simple directness 
startled him. He looked hard through the 
midsummer darkness at Bridget's face, 
set in the white lace scarf that was wound 
once round her head. 

"Child," he said, "we can't alter our 
natures." 

"If we set about it the right way I'm 
perfectly certain we can." 

" What man by thinking can add a cubit 
to his stature ? By giving thought, I 
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tell her of the man with the sore foot who 
stamped and was angry. 

" It must," she said, " everyone," 

'^ And all my work appears paltry in this 
light : a paltry bid to be liked by people I 
despise," he went on mournfully. "My 
work is barren." 

Bridget keenly felt the sadness in the 
idea of a man of almost fifty becoming 
aware of the flaw in all his past work ; a 
flaw which made that work unprofitable. 
But the sadness gave way to exultation at 
the thought of what such a man might still 
do. There was a ring in her voice as she 
said: 

"But your powers are at their full 
height." 

Parramore very much disliked this in- 
stant agreement with his own avowal that 
all his work had failed. He was accus- 
tomed to a soothing insistent denial and to 
the holding up of his modesty as a proof 
of his greatness. He resented the glad 
agreement which implied that there was 
still hope for him. Bridget was far away 
in the beauty of the night. She was 
hardly conscious of the man beside her or 
of herself. The beauty of the night helped 
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spirit of the darkness, in commnnion with 
which he could at the same time allay his 
misery and play a romantic part. She be- 
came a woman, all the more attractive for 
being yomig, whose scorn had power and 
conld sting him. 

Bridget tamed to go. He conld not let 
her go. Anger and resentment and every- 
thing else were lost in the one feeling that 
this girl should not leave him with the 
impression that he was nothing but a 
clumsy fool. The feeling was strong and 
sincere. He advanced to take hold of 
Bridget, but paused at Sir Calidore's growL 
The check was an added humiliation and 
humiliation of any kind was new to him. 

He simply pleaded, ^* Don't go yet. I 
must explain . . . apologise," beating 
time, as it were, till he could collect his 
forces and his wits, scattered by the power 
of her sudden anger. Bridget had taken 
a few steps on to the road. She turned 
quietly round, her hand on Sir Calidore's 
head. 

" WeU ? " she asked. 

" A silly remark of mine. Contemptible," 
he said. ** I'm very sorry. A part of me 
was sneering at myself — ^the eagerness in 
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body straightening— of a cramped soul try- 
ing to be upright. You've straightened me 
to new effort- Be a little kind to me. 
Kindness gives courage. Kindness from 
you would make me firm of purpose." 

He took hold of her hand, which was cold 
in his and motionless. 

" I hardly understand you/* she said. 

"How could you in your youth under- 
stand ! When a man has sought so long 
and finds at last the friend to help him — 
too late. Be a little kind to me. Forget 
my dreadful age. Forget my dreadful 
name. Let's enjoy the evening together — 
the beauty of it — as though I were the boy 
I feel — so young I feel, with your little cold 
hand in mine, warming. When I was your 
age I was so old and hard and stiff. I was 
so shy and clever. More and more, lately, 
I've dreamed of being young, just once, of 
being young and happy. I was afraid then 
of being a fool. I was so old and crafty 
and busy in making my way. And now 
I've met the very spirit of the youth I 
misused, rising up to me out of the dark- 
ness. No wonder the darkness frightened 
me." 

His emotion increased with his words 
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pulence, making impassioned speeches to a 
girl." 

" I don*t think you are ridiculous," said 
Bridget, " now." 

" That*s nice of you. Why not ? " 

"What I don't understand, is that you 
seem to want me to be your friend, and 
when I say I will, you can't help sneering, 
at me or yourself or something." 

" Ah ! " he said, putting his hand on her 
shoulder. " You don't understand what 
mischief it plays with a man to write and 
think and think and write for all the years 
I've done it. He gets into the habit of 
making himself say not what he feels — 
naturally, but what he thinks ought to be 
said in a certain situation : and he's on the 
look-out for situations, as — as a heron is 
for fish." 

" I should have thought a writer would 
have a better chance of getting out of the 
tangle and getting clearer." She could not 
help being amused by him. 

" Unfortunately not," said Parramore 
and suddenly added, exactly like a boy, 
" We are going to be friends ? " 

" Is it you speaking now," asked Bridget, 
" or somebody else ? " 

P 
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** Yott know it's me/' he answered. 

'^You must allow this friend to tease 
you." 

'^Yoa exquisite little person/' he cried 
and then in his lowest, most earnest voice 
he said, ** I feel so happy. I feel light- 
hearted and happy." 

" I'm glad," said Bridget- " But it's 
time I went home." 

He took her arm and they walked back 
along the lane, slowly at first, without 
speaking. Then he leant over her and 
pressing her arm against him said very 
quietly, '' I've wanted you so much, little 
Inend." 

It set Bridget's heart beating more 
quickly with delight that she was wanted. 
The night seemed to grow more gentle and 
more beautiful. Its mystery deepened for 
her. 

On her arm was a Paynim Knight want- 
ing to fight for the Faerie Queene, tired of 
serving the Blatant Beast. 

John would like her new fiiend, and 
would easily show him what was good in 
his work and what was bad : the bad would 
wither, and the good would flourish. With 
his gifts and his strength he would be able 
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to penetrate farther than any living man 
into the Beast's very lair. No dreanii this, 
but a clear vision of the future. He was 
her championi and would wear her colours 
on his cap. She touched his hand with 
hers and said : 

*' At his full strength, my knight." 

** You believe in me ? " he stooped over 
her to ask. 

" With all my heart." 

He kissed the white scarf that was wound 
round her head. They walked on in silence 
again, until he began to tell her of a new 
idea that had come into his mind. He 
would make a book for her. The book 
should be a fairy tale of modem life. Only 
fairy tales were really true, he said. It 
should be the story of their meeting. The 
beautiful, incredible story of a man who was 
growing old and who met the spirit of youth 
by the sea and who did not grow ypung 
again, like a fairy prince, in body, but like 
a real man, in his heart and in his work. 

** The truer I can make it," he said, ^' the 
more fantastically fey it will appear." 

Bridget could not speak with joy. 

'^ You don't like the idea ? " he asked, 
^sappointed* 
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" Yes," she answered. " Yes, I do." 

They were getting near to the gate of 
Three Elms. 

" I've not taken you out of your way ? " 
she asked. 

"Altogether out of my way. Into the 
new, good way." 

" I mean your way home." 

" Not a step. That's where Tm stay- 
ing." He pointed. 

" I live sJmost opposite," said Bridget. 

As they drew near the gate of Three 
Elms, they walked more and more slowly. 
They stopped. He sighed ; and Bridget 
reached up with both her hands and bend- 
ing his head down towards her kissed his 
cheek. 

" I didn't like your books," she said. 
" But I do like yc . And I shall love the 
new book. My book," she shyly added. 
" Good-night." 

He was holding her hand in his ; and did 
not let it go. 

" What's your name ? Tell me." 

" Don't you really know ? " 

" No." 

" Bridget. Bridget Camden." 

" What a dear name 1 No relation, I 
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suppose, of one John Camden." 

" Yes, of course. He's my father." 

He dropped her hand. 

" My God ! How funny ! " he said with 
a loud laugh. 

" Why ? " asked Bridget, startled. If he 
had suddenly boxed her ears he would not 
have given her a greater shock than he did 
by the quality of his laugh. 

" Oh ! nothing. I met him once long 
ago. He . . . well, never mind. Good- 
night. It's been delightful." 

The gate was open. She closed it behind 
her and walked up the drive to the house. 
Sir Calidore came so near to her that he 
often pushed against her. He felt a little 
neglected. But Bridget took no notice of 
him. She locked the front door and went 
straight up to her own if^m to bed without 
drinking the milk that Dad been left ready 
for her, and forgetting to give him a sweet 
biscuit. 

Usually she went to sleep, like a child, 
about three minutes after her head was 
properly nestled in the pillow. To-night 
she lay almost sitting up, with her fingers 
clasped behind her neck, her eyes open, 
looking out into the still darkness through 
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an opening she had left in the curtain. It 
was some time before she blew out the 
candle and (snuggling solemnly down), 
settled herself, curled up on her side, to try 
and sleep; and even then she was too ex- 
cited and too perplexed to fall asleep. 
Indeed, her mind became clearer and more 
awake ; so after half an hour she stretched 
out her hand and felt about for the matches, 
with which she lighted the candle again. 

She wondered whether he would leave 
their next meeting to chance, and what he 
meant by the word friend, and what she 
would say if he were to call, and whether he 
would really write the new book for her. 
She began with elation to picture to her- 
self a growing friendship with him, as she 
understood the word friendship. She saw 
the sneer drop away from the comers of 
his mouth, the hardness from his voice, and 
she saw the look of kindness come into his 
eyes and live in them. She smiled with 
the happiness of her thought — how John 
and he would come to love each other, and 
Aunt Margaret would give him that feeling 
of sureness and peace. Then the loud 
laugh fell on her ears and her elation was 
gone. Distrust came and trembling sad- 
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ness. Disquiet came and anger at her laek 
of faith and courage. 

He had asked her to be his friend, and 
she had said that she would be his friend. 
That was very clear : and that was all that 
mlittered. She chid herself for beginning 
thus badly. Why should she construe into 
something bad, what she did not under- 
stand — his laugh and much that he had 
said ? What, after all, was friend^ip but 
trust, given and received ? 

But why ever should he want her as a 
friend ? For a long time that question 
stopped in her mind, unanswered ; it gave 
her intimate pleasure to hear his low voice 
asking, " We are going to be friends ? " And 
gradually she came to think only of the 
sad man who wanted her friendship, who 
wanted to be young again so that he could 
race with her along the sand, of his eyes 
as she had seen them with kindness in them 
and grief, as they looked at her out of the 
darkness, of the desire in him to do better 
work than he had done, of his assurance 
that she could help him. 

She fell asleep without any dread, anxious 
for the day to come, for to-morrow must 
bring her news of what would happen. A 
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servant could so easily bring her a letter. 

Or still better, before breakfast, before 
he began his work, he would come out into 
his garden, and she would be by the gate. 

The last thing that touched her con- 
sciousness was something he had said: 
'^ A liar would stammer before you and be 
ashamed." 

That was why there was the shadow of a 
smile round her lips as she slept. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was some moments aftef Bridget 
awoke before she remembered. First 
she sleepily noticed that the sun was 
not shining, and hoped that Aunt Margaret 
was well again. . Then she remembered; 
and was a little frightened at her excite- 
ment. She did not lie dozing as her habit 
was, enjoying the comfortableness of bed 
and thinking what she was going to do 
during the day. She started up at once 
wide awake, not wishing to think of any- 
thing, greeted Sir Calidore, twisted up her 
hair into a bunch and went to her bath, 
singing. Water, colder than usual, was to 
her mood this morning. She splashed about 
still singing and then lay in the cool water 
quite still, with the cold water tap turned 
half on and shivered as the coldness crept 
deliciously over her body. 

One thought kept coming to her in spite 
of her mind's refusal to allow its entry, and 
the one thought was how soon after waking 
he had remembered her. 
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She did not put on her pirate's cap and 
a short skirt of white house-flannel ; with- 
out conscious thinking, something in her 
remembered a remark that in that costume 
she did not look fifteen years old. She did 
her hair, which was very long, in three great 
loose rolls high up on the back of her head, 
and took out of the cupboard a green silk 
dress which she had only worn once, which 
John thought specially pretty. She opened 
the door to call out for Boastie to come 
and do her up, when something passed 
through her mind, which made her say to 
herself "Absurd" and she immediately began 
to undress again, and as quickly as possible 
put on her usual morning dress. The 
pirate's red twist was being wound round 
her great rolls of hair, when Boastie knocked 
and came in. 

"Ah, my dearie," she said, beaming, "up 
and about early and singing." 

The red twist was refractory with such 
hair-dressing. Bridget unwound it and 
streaming it in her hand like a flag ran up 
to Boastie and throwing her arms round 
the old woman's neck kissed both her 
cheeks loudly. Boastie wore a cap now- 
adays and the cap was displaced. 
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" The little tempest," she said chuckling 
and putting her cap straight. " A nice way 
to rush at y'r old nursie and you so sturdy 
as you be and all" 

Bridget turned her back to have her 
blouse done up; and Boastie, fumbling at 
the buttons, went on : 

" Caught the manners of them little 
rascals in the stables, I should think, and 
all my fingers is thumbs this morning and 
if you don't be standing still — I never shall 
—one more — there now. That's finished." 

" The sun's going to shine to-day," 
Bridget announced as she began to rewind 
the red twist round her hair. 

But Boastie surveyed her critically, still 
beaming, and made her habitual joke at 
the expense of the short skirt. 

" Goin' srimpin' again or somethin', I 
see," she said, chuckling* 

*' Boastie, if you tease me again about 
my favourite skirts, I'll wear knickerbockers. 
So there 1 And I'll walk though Little- 
hampton in them with you, arm-in-arm 
with you. See if I don't. Church parade 
on a Sunday down High Street." 

The old woman shook with silent 
laughter, as she began to strip the bed and 
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set the room in order. 

'^The sun's shinin' somewherei if not 
outside/' she said as Bridget went out with 
Sir Calidore. 

Usually the first thing she did in the 
morning was to take him and the terriers 
for a run in the field. This morning she 
sent him downstairs into the garden by him- 
self and went in to see how Aunt Margaret 
was. Aunt Margaret was still in bed. She 
had drunk her tea and was reading her 
letters. Her headache, she said, was quite 
gone ; she told Bridget scraps of news that 
were interesting about Jack and Uncle 
Toby and hoped that she had enjoyed last 
evening's walk to the sea. Bridget listened 
and said, *^Very much." She was more 
than usually delighted to see Aunt Margaret 
that morning, but all the things Aunt 
Margaret talked about seemed strangely 
remote and distant, as though they had 
happened a very long time ago, and they 
set her longing to see her father again, as 
though she had been away travelling and 
had only that morning come home. Aunt 
Margaret decided she would not take break- 
fast in bed and Bridget left her to dress. 
It was twenty-five minutes past eight and 
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breakfast was at a quarter past nine. 

Bridget walked downstairs, pausing on 
almost every stair. She stood on the mat 
by the open hall-door, absolutely still. Sir 
Calidore walked up to her and sat down on 
his haunches by her side, thrusting his nose 
into her hand. She did not move. Her 
heart was beating rapidly. Suddenly she 
gave a little laugh and ran towards the 
stables ; she remembered with relief that 
she had not yet taken the terriers for their 
run. But she stopped almost as suddenly 
as she had started, and turned slowly 
round towards the drive. It stretched 
away on a curve, exactly as it always did, 
to the gates. To Bridget that morning the 
drive looked as it had never looked before, 
and, as she began slowly to move down it, 
it seemed as though heavy, invisible weights 
were fastened to her feet. Just before she 
turned the curve which would bring the 
gates in view, she stopped and looked back 
to the house. Then she went on again, 
more slowly still. The smell of the pinks 
made her feel faint. She rounded the curve 
and was not surprised to see Parramore in 
his white suit, standing in the road smok- 
ing a cigarette. Her arm waved to him 
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in answer to the wave of his white hat. 
He came and leant against the gate. She 
saw his face quite distinctly and she re* 
membered quite distinctly that she had 
put up her hands, pulled down his £ice 
to her and kissed him — yesterday evening. 
The short space of the drive changed into 
a widening gulf between them. She felt 
dizzy and wondered that her feet could be 
moving on towards him, as they were 
doing. They were moving without her 
consent. 

'' Well, little lazy-bones, up at last/' he 
greeted her. The kindness in his voice 
brought her very near to him. She had 
surmounted enormous difficulties to come 
to him, and her being with him was in pro- 
portion sweet. All shyness and alarm dis- 
appeared in the joy of knowing that he was 
glad to see her; of knowing that last night's 
event had not been a dream but was reality. 
He looked very handsome in the daylight. 

** How are you this morning ? " she said, 
smiling. 

'^Fit and happy," he answered, ''and 
keen to tell you a secret." 

They were walking now down the lane 
towards the sea where it was still an afched 
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avenue of tall elms and thick may-trees; 
he stopped and leaned down to tell her the 
secret. 

''Your book's begun/' he whispered* 

'' Is it ? " she asked, red with delight. 

"I've been writing all nighti" he said. 
'' I began as soon as I got over. . . In 
about half-an-hour. The idea's suqh a 
good one. Hal we'll show 'em! You 
don't know how keen I was to tell you." 

" Aren't you dreadfully tired ? " 

"Not a bit. Not a bit," he said, 
exulting. " I've had a tub and shaved and 
dressed. Eaten a big breakfast. I'd been 
torpid you see — " his voice dropped, " till — " 
he hesitated — "till last night. Such an 
awakening. You dear little free-booter. 
That's how I first saw you, racing across 
the field with your dogs. You caq run. 
Where are they ? " 

" The dogs ? " 

"Yes." 

" They're not up yet." 

"You knew I should be at the gate 
early." 

" No. I hoped," she managed to say. 

"To meet you like this in the early 
morning. After last night. I never 
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thought I should ever write all night chiefly 
for the pleasure of telling a— of telling you 
Pd done it. I really feel like a boy. I 
don't know what I should have done if you 
hadn't come." 

His arm was on her shoulder. His voice 
grew more tender as he went on to say : 

*^ I felt that if I went to bed last night in 
the ordinary way I should wake up certain 
it was only a dream. Cross and elderly 
again, and I shouldn't have come out here 
at all ; but when I met you next I should 
have just taken off my hat in the ordinary 
way and . . . This is much nicer. 
Didn't you almost think when you woke 
up this morning, that it must have been a 
dream ? " 

" Yes," she said, " I did. I am so glad." 

" It'll be a long short story," he said, "in 
two parts. Part I. the meeting. Part H. the 
result. I want to read you the first part 
this afternoon. Will you come to tea to 
hear it ? " 

" Yes," she said immediately, " I will." 

" Stop a minute. Who's with you in the 
house ? " 

" Just Aunt Margaret." 

" Your father's in town , eh ? " 
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"Yes. TUl Friday." 

" Will you do something for me ? " 

" Of course." 

" Keep it all as our secret. Tell no one. 
Ohl I should like it to be our secret, 
dear." 

She hesitated. He pleaded, pointing out 
how specially attractive a secret such as 
theirs must be to a man dazzled by the 
limelight. Half the joy of their friendship 
lay in its secrecy. Let it be sacred to 
them ; let no one else know. 

" But Dads would be so glad about 
it." 

" About what ? " he asked, so that she 
was a little startled at his abruptness. 

" Why, about the book and everything," 
she answered. 

"Yes, but do this for me. Just this. 
Dear little freebooter," he coaxed, "you've 
stolen my heart away and I'm giving you a 
book. Do this for me, and I shall be 
utterly in your debt for ever." 

" All right," she said. " No one shall 
know." 

They were standing by some farm-build- 
ings in seclusion. He put his arms round 
her and kissed her. 

Q 
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" You little darling I My litde darling ! •' 
.he said. 

She looked into his eyes, glad that he 
wanted to kiss her. 

*' Kiss me, darling/' he said, ^* and make 
me strong to write your book well." 

So she kissed him, his eyes and cheeks. 
And they walked back along the lane in 
silence. 

'^ I'll come in, then/' she said at the 
gate, ^'as soon after tea as I can slip 
away." 

She knew that he was watching her run 
down the drive, though she did not turn 
round to look. She went straight to the 
looking-glass in her bedroom and eyed her 
cheeks and neck very carefully. She was 
sure that his kisses which she felt on her face 
must be visible, and not trusting her eye- 
sight in the matter sponged her face in cold 
water for nearly a full minute. Anyhow, 
the joy in her, she felt, could not be hid- 
den. Then she ran with the little dogs 
about the field, and all the time a voice 
kept singing within her, " He's writing the 
new book for me." 

At last she came in to face Aunt 
Margaret, and almost laughed when Aunt 
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'' What a colour you've got, pet, romping 
with those dc^." 

How glad Aunt Margaret would be if 
only she could be told, thought Bridget, 
and was as near being sad about the 
enforced silence as she could be about such 
a thing as their secret. Some time they 
would know and understand and forgive 
her for concealing her joy from them, and 
then something in her was obliged to own 
how difficult it would be to tell anyone. 
There would be too much to explain. And 
the very difficulty of explanation increased 
her delight. She understood for the first 
time, on a smile of remembrance, why Ned, 
as a little boy, had been fascinated by the 
game of buried treasure : it occurred to her 
that she had often been horrid to Ned 
about it in the past, and she was sorry. 

She did not spend long over the ordering 
of dinner that morning, and went up to her 
room, resolved to work as she had never 
worked before in order that the time might 
pass quickly. But somehow she did not 
work. She began to look through old 
letters, to read them and tear them up. 
She brooded over the past years of her life, 
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sending her memory as far back as it would 
go and wondering what the mother, whom 
she had never known, was like. John spoke 
rarely of her mother, but always in such a 
way, that whatever little fact about her he 
mentioned was very vivid to Bridget, and 
all these little facts about gestures and 
mannerisms and expressions Bridget re- 
called. She tried to reconstruct her own 
life, and her heart went out to John. She 
seemed to realise for the first time, thus 
looking back, how much he meant to her. 
No one she had read of (not even the 
knights in the Faerie Queene) was so 
splendid a man as John. You felt his 
goodness and strength all the time, and yet 
he was such a dear, such good fun. She 
wondered if he was what is called a great 
man and what it was that made a man 
great. The Paynim, as she called Parra- 
more to herself, was famous ; and her dearest 
wish was that he and John should be friends, 
not for John's sake so much as for the Pay- 
nim*s. The idea that the Paynim could help 
John as much as John could help the Pay- 
nim, made her smile. It was the Paynim's 
need that made her care for him. He 
seemed lonely and ill at ease with himself, 
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as though he had missed his way and were 
perplexed. John was different. It was 
ridiculous to compare any two people and 
utterly ridiculous to compare these two. 
Stilly it would be nice to know what it was 
that made a man great . . . Bridget 
closed her eyes and felt the touch of his 
fingers on her arm, the touch of his lips on 
her cheek and neck; she saw again the 
hard, tired look in his eyes change to a look 
of gentleness and love; and she wondered 
how he had been able to guess the reason 
why she had not taken out the little dogs. 
There must be much more in his books 
than she had been able to find and she 
remembered that she had skipped pages and 
pages. Prejudice was a terrible thing. 
And he was so simple and dear about it. 
Just sorry that she did not like his work; 
just enough annoyed at what she had said 
to show he was not loftily superior to her 
opinion, tier cheeks burned with shame 
as she remembered her charge of insin- 
cerity, and its monstrous impertinence; 
and then she almost cried to think of his 
deamess in taking it as he had done, and 
in writing her a book. 

Her meditations were interrupted by a 
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telegram, ^i^ch was bronght in to her, from 
John. He wired : " Tommy looks a little 
pale about gills would it be convenient to 
bring him Friday." She wrote on the pre- 
paid form : '^ Yes of course delighted to see 
him and with your extravagant wire/' and 
gave the servant the twopence excess 00. 
her answer. The wire was like John, she 
thought. It showed her in a flash what 
she had dimly realised and appreciated, 
that he always treated her as he would 
treat a distinguished woman who was good 
enough to live with him, and never as a 
daughter who was dependent upon him for 
everything. 

The telegram was carefully folded up 
and put away in a special drawer, con- 
taining all the letters and telegrams that 
she had ever received from John. She 
looked through them all again. They stood 
for so much in her life — ^from the first 
printed in fat big letters to this last telegram 
which suddenly threw the image of him on 
her mind, with the vividness of a picture on 
a screen. 

She began to write him a long letter to 
tell him exactly what she thought of him ; 
but she tore the letter up. Everything she 
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said in it led up to the thing which she 
must not tell him yet. The writing of it, 
however, brought lunch-time nearer with 
surprising suddenness. There was only 
just time to take out the dogs for five 
minutes, and to wash her hands. 

" I see you've had a good morning/* 
Aunt Margaret said to her at lunch. 

" How ? " Bridget asked. 

" You look happy.*' 

^^ Your being here makes me happy/' said 
Bridget. 

She immediately wished she hadn't said 
it; and was uneasy when Aunt Margaret 
smiled with pleasure and said, ** Pet." 

They did not speak again till they were 
drinking coffee, when Bridget suggested a 
drive in the pony-cart after tea into 
Angmering Woods. 

" I'll order the pony-cart at half-past five. 
It'll be really cool then/' she said and had 
a moment's painful anxiety lest Aunt 
Margaret should question the lateness of 
the hour. But half-past five suited Aunt 
Margaret perfectly : it would give her time 
to rest between lunch and tea and finish 
some letters for the evening post. 

Tea was at four. Bridget spent the 
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afternoon in playing with the dogs and 
changing her dress. She spun out tea, 
unable to think of anything, and listened to 
Aunt Margaret's talk as she might to the 
music of a stream. 

At last she got up and kissed Aunt 
Margaret's forehead. 

^'At half-past five, then/' she said and 
walked away. 

Much to his surprise she took Sir 
Calidore upstairs and shut him in her 
room. 

No weights hung on her feet now : she 
restrained herself with a smile from run- 
ning, and the smile hovered by her face, 
touching it now and then, like sunshine 
through small wind-swayed poplars, and 
lighting up the round solemnity of her face. 
She felt audacious, as she stepped along, 
and even the sense of her audacity was a 
delight. She would have danced through 
fire now and laughed, as she danced, at the 
leaping flames. 

The house, where the Paynim was stay- 
ing, was quite familiar. Friends had taken 
it last summer. Last summer and other 
friends. She knew the room that must be 
his study. On the side of the house it 
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stood, looking into the orchard, away from 
all noise but the singing of birds and the 
sound of the wind rustling the leaves of a 
tall poplar. 

She pushed open the little gate : it stuck 
on a pebble and, not expecting the stoppage, 
she bumped her leg against it and gave a 
little laugh at her clumsiness. Above the 
gate a board was nailed : on it was printed 
in huge, menacing letters, " Beware of the 
Dog," though no dog that she knew of had 
ever lived there. The menace of the legend 
amused her more than it had ever done 
before. A path led up to the rose-covered 
porch of the front door and branched away 
to the left round the house to the orchard, 
on which the room she knew he must have 
taken for his study looked. No one was 
about. The pebbly path crunched under 
her feet, so she walked on the grass border 
into the orchard, where she waited and 
looked. The room seemed very dark, and 
she could see nothing at first, though the 
window was wide open at the bottom. Then 
she heard the sound of a chair pushed back 
and she saw him jump up and come to the 
window. He leaned out, waving an exer- 
cise-book. 
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" So you've come, have you ? *' he said. 
" Can you climb in through here ? " 

^^ Not the first time/' she answered, and 
began to get in. He put his arms round 
her as she sat on the sill and kissed her 
as he lifted her to the floor. She laughed 
and asked him how much he had done ; he 
told her that the first part was finished and 
the second part begun. It was a wide, 
low room, furnished apparently with large 
wicker chairs ; it was cool in summer, and 
unwarmable in winter. 

In one of the large chairs Bridget im- 
mediately curled up. 

" What, you mean me to begin at once?" 
he cried. 

"Yes, please, at once," she answered. 
" I've only got till twenty-five minutes past 
five." 

" Disciplinarian," he said. " I've not 
drunk my tea." 

She turned and saw the tea-things which 
had been put on a little table by the door. 

" I'll allow you six minutes for tea," she 
said, getting up. " Strange it is to be in this 
room with you," she said as she walked 
across the room. He put his arm round 
her as she passed him, looking up into her 
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face with the look in his eyes which pleased 
Bridget. She ran her fingers through his 
hair, and went on to the tea-table. 

" Milk and sugar ? " she asked. 

" Please. It's sweet to have you pour- 
ing out tea for me.*' 

" I like doing it for you." 

He began to whistle : then suddenly he 
said: 

** I don't see much of my wife now." 

" Oh, I am sorry," said Bridget. He 
looked keenly at her as though in search of 
something else than the mere sympathy 
which only sounded in her voice. 

" You are an extraordinary little person," 
he said, as she brought him a cup of tea. 

" Why ? " she asked, smiling. 

" Anyhow, you mustn't wait on me," he 
said as she turned to fetch him the bread 
and butter. 

'' Please sit down and let me," she said, 
" after your work." 

He sat down again. 

" You must be quick." 

" Don't hustle me." 

He took a huge bite at his bread and 
butter, two pieces folded together. 

" I'm longing to hear it," she said. 
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" I expect you'll be disappointed.*' 

" Pm sure I shan't be." 

** Well, two puffs at a cigarette and Pm 
ready." 

He took them and opened the exercise- 
book. 

'' Pve done nearly fifteen thousand words/' 
he announced. *^ Almost a record, that is 
— for me." 

And he began to read. Bridget liked his 
voice when he read better than when he 
spoke. He read well and as though he 
were proud of what he was reading. 

Her joy in listening was so great that it 
was difficult for her to listen with proper 
attention ; as it was, the story he was reading 
became confused with the dreams of her 
own story with him. It seemed as though 
he knew these dreams and was making them 
articulate and real for her. She started 
when his voice stopped, and looked through 
tears at her watch. Hours must surely have 
passed since he began to read. It was 
twenty-three minutes past five. She was 
glad. She wanted to go. There was 
nothing to be said. 

" Well," he asked, " do you like it ? " 

" Oh ! Like it ! " she answered. " It's 
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wonderful.** 

« Not bad." 

" I must go." 

She got up. 

" No, don't go." 

" I must." 

She walked right up to him and stood 
before him, looking straight into his face. 
Neither spoke. He leaned forward and put 
his arms round her, looking up into her face. 
He felt what love could mean at that 
moment, and trembled. She gave a little 
cry and put her lips on his with shut 
eyes. 

She went quickly to the window, pushed 
it quickly up to its widest and vaulted out. 
Immediately she ran, without ever looking 
back, along the grass border ; through the 
small gate without turning to shut it, 
across the road and into the friendly drive. 

As she walked up to the front door Peter, 
beaming to see her, as he always beamed 
in her presence, led Rudolph round from 
the stables. 

" You're early, Peter," she said. 

" Beg y'r pardon, miss, to the tick," he 
answered, hitting his forehead with his 
finger. 
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Aunt Margaret jivas sitting in the hall, 
ready. 

^' What a punctual household it is/' she 
said, as she saw Bridget. 

" It will be lovely in the woods/' said 
Bridget, taking her gauntlets out of the 
hall-table drawer. She drew them on, with 
her back to Aunt Margaret, and forgot to 
wish them black. 

^' Just one minute," she said, and went up 
to fetch Sir Calidore. 

Bridget enjoyed the drive. The air was 
cool and delicious against her cheeks as 
they moved through it. They passed 
between the house and Angmering village 
only one motor omnibus, and that luckily 
without much dust. Then they left the 
track of motors and in Angmering Woods 
they sat down under hazel-trees, and 
watched the sun, as it sank, shining slant- 
wise among the leaves of the trees, pene- 
trating into the very depths of the foliage. 
They watched the shadows begin to 
lengthen. The wind dropped. In a glow- 
ing quietness of earth and sky they drove 
home. 

Bridget dressed for dinner hurriedly, and 
went to the drive-gate. The clouds were 
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a blaze of reflected crimson. The wind 
was rising. She saw no one but a 
farm-labourer walking heavily back to his 
cottage. As she came in to dinner she 
decided to go out again on the chance of 
finding him just before she went to bed, 
but the rain was falling then so thickly that 
she did not go. In her bedroom she sat at 
the open window and listened to the fall of 
the rain, until the rain stopped and the 
moon showed between moving clouds. 
But it was too wet under foot and too late 
to go. 



CHAPTER IV 

BRIDGET did not again qualify for 
the name of little lazy-bones. Next 
morning she was up and dressed 
before she was called, and was out with 
all the little dogs and Sir Calidore before 
eight. She walked half way down to the 
sea and back again, but there was no sign 
of the Paynim at any of the many times 
she came to the drive-gates before break- 
fast. During breakfast it began to drizzle 
and the drizzle turned to a steady down- 
pour which seemed likely to last all day. 
There was a note from John giving fuller 
particulars of the pallor of Tommy's gills 
and saying that he was bringing at last the 
manuscript. Bridget was grieved to realise 
that there was only one manuscript in 
which she could at the moment take much 
interest. She remembered John's words 
about loneliness and that a person who 
knew how to love knew how to live; and 
she tried to resist the feeling that she 
could do nothing that day until she heard 
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from the Paynim. If only she had thought 
to ask him how long he was staying at the 
cottage; if only she knew what he was 
doing; if only she was quite sure that she 
would see him again, and when she would 
see him again, all would be easy. Her 
miserableness was due to uncertainty. But 
of her miserableness, in spite of many 
excuses for it, she was ashamed, and by 
her shame the miserableness was increased. 
The morning was long and wearisome. 
Some thoughts sting the mind as nettles 
sting your fingers. She wondered where 
she had read that or whether it was some- 
thing John had told her. She rather 
thought it was something John had said, 
but, anyhow, the words were truer than she 
had ever known before. 

Her heart desired John's coming. 

Just before lunch Boastie complained of 
a queemess inside and a pain in her head, 
and the complaint was reported to Bridget. 
Any outlet for her suppressed energy was 
acceptable and Boastie, loudly protesting, 
was firmly put to bed with a hot-water 
bottle. Serious or not, she was told, a 
thorough rest would do her no harm. 

Boastie looked very cross in bed, and 
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Bridget attacked her crossness as she had 
attacked her obstinacy, telling her she was 
far too precious to be skying about when she 
wasn't feeling well, and stroking away the 
frown from the old woman's forehead and 
all the pain, the old woman stoutly avowed, 
from her head. 

" rU read to you after tea/' said Bridget 
as she went away, " if you're good now and 
go to sleep." 

" To think I was ever your nurse, beats 
me. That masterful as you be," said the 
old woman grimly. " There's no way but 
your way for no one and not just driven 
but with a glad 'eart it's got to be taken." 

At which cryptic remark Bridget came 
back and kissed her and made her promise 
that she would do her very best to go to 
sleep directly after she'd had a little some* 
thing light to eat for her lunch. 

" Oh, yes," said Boastie with complete 
resignation, '' I promise. And what's more, 
I'll be bound I do sleep. There's no two 
ways about it." 

So Bridget felt better at lunch. And 
there was something to talk about with 
Aunt Margaret, which did not require any 
cautiousness. 
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She swiftly made up her mind either to 
send Peter with a note or just to go herself , 
and finally decided just to go herself, be- 
cause it was easier to avoid any possibility, 
however remote, of a leakage to their secret. 
Her mind made up, she was happy again, 
and could laugh at her long morning's 
silliness. 

After lunch the rain was still falling, even 
more heavily; but Bridget in thick boots 
and putties rather liked the rain in the 
country if it was heavy enough not to be 
dull. She liked the feel of it on her face. 
Guyon and Busy and Grylle and Barker, 
the puppy, went gladly with her. She left 
the three dogs outside the little gate and 
ran in with Barker on the leather lead and 
Sir Calidore into the orchard. 

They did not have to wait long outside 
the little gate. Bridget peered through the 
low window into the wide, bare room. No 
one was there. Nor was there any sign in 
smoke or tobacco ash or the set of the 
chairs that anyone had been there. The 
room looked desolate and disused. The 
rain was cheerful in comparison. Anyone 
sitting in that room, where the sun was not 
shining, ought certainly to have a bright 
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fire in it. 

She hurried back to the little gate and, 
as the hope that she would hear his voice 
calling her was disappointed, she started 
running down the lane towards the sea« 
Great drops from the trees splashed on to 
her face. There was a nice round, fit for 
such an afternoon, along the beach to the 
coastguard station, inland to the village of 
East Preston and across fields at the back 
of the workhouse along a path which came 
out into the road by Three Elms, through 
the graveyard of East Preston Church. 
She decided on that, but found the weather 
so much to her mood that she doubled the 
round by taking the next turning inland 
after the coastguard station by a lane that 
wound itself almost into a tangle before it 
reached East Preston. She walked to the 
tune of a German song, snatches of which 
she knew well enough to hum — and sang. 
Few of its words were in her memory, and 
these she translated to herself : '^ March on, 
my boy, against the wind and rain. If no 
gods are on the earth, then let's be gods 
ourselves." She felt sure that Uncle Toby, 
who was always translating the words of 
German lieder on the backs of envelopes, 
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would put in : '* Theiii hang it^ let's be gods 
ourselves ! " and laughed at the vehemence 
she loved in him. Men like Uncle Toby 
never grew old. Men like the Paynim 
could be made young. Where lay the 
difference between one man and another? 
In their hearts? In their brains ? In their 
boots ? She must remember to ask John 
about it. It was good that John was com- 
ing to-morrow. She hoped the weather 
would clear that he might have a fine 
week-end. 

She came back rather tired from hef long 
walk and had only just time before tea to 
have a bath and change. Boastie had 
slept and was in consequence read to — ^an 
old favourite, the Princess and the Goblins, 
** same like as when I was y'r old nurse." 
Bridget felt that she had always had her 
way with Boastie from as far back as her 
memory could stretch, but she did not say 
so. 

All the evening disappointment quickened 
that no word came from the Paynim, and 
to prevent its encroachment Bridget threw 
herself at things with more zest than usual, 
afraid for her mind to be unoccupied. 
Thoughts that could sting were too near. 
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She fought the hours of that evening, 
minute by minute, for mastery and won, 
till she went to bed, when sleep, never to 
be commanded, came late. Aunt Margaret 
was surprised and decided quietly, much to 
her satisfaction, that Bridget was becoming 
far less reserved and silent. Not that 
Bridget's silence had ever weighed upon 
her. It had not. But a little expansive- 
ness, she thought, would make things easier 
for Bridget herself. 

Morning came eventually and the post 
brought a letter for Bridget in a strange 
handwriting which she knew to be Parra- 
more's. The post-mark was Brighton. 

" Well, little Free-booter," the letter ran, 
^ this is a nice drenching day, isn't it ? 
What have you been doing ? I've run 
away to Brighton. I like the flaring lights 
of the gin-palace I'm staying in on such a 
day. The patter of the rain on leaves — 
ugh, when you're my age ! I lazed dozing 
till noon. Deserved though, after my 
night's work ! Couldn't sit in that cheerless 
barn. Wrote in bed — scandalous, eh ? till 
a telegram came calling me to town on 
business. That scattered the flow (of ideas, 
you know), and as I've made a rhyme you 
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mustn't be angry with me for not resisting 
the charm of billiards and pals here, as I 
couldn't have finished our story before I 
went to London, and Brighton is so 
pleasantly on the way to London, As 
soon as ever I come back on Monday I'll 
have at our story again. You know how to 
make me finish it in no time. S.P. (which 
ought to be P.S., oughtn't it ? and then I 
could say the most important thing in the 
letter, which is that I send you my love, 
little friend)." 

The letter comforted Bridget and would 
have comforted her very little less if she 
had known the nature of the business. 
The telegram was from a woman : it notified 
that her husband had gone golfing to 
Sandwich for the week-end and that she 
should come to Littlehampton to look 
Parramore up, unless he came to London. 
The latter of the two alternatives seemed 
to Parramore the less inconvenient. The 
Lady Isabel would be, he thought, a little 
heavy on his hands in ruricity. And the 
word tickling his fancy, he wrote a brilliant 
article on it for the leading half-penny paper, 
the columns of which offered a ten guinea 
welcome to anything under his signature. 
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was relieved that a possible 
difficulty between the Paynim and John 
was thus avoided by the Paynim's absence. 
The letter, which was read and re-read many 
times (even after her memory had it) 
delighted her and she was glad to be able 
to devote herself unreservedly to John. 

But during the morning a telegram came 
from John saying that Tommy would not 
come till Saturday and that they both 
wanted to stay on till Wednesday. It gave 
Bridget an uneasy pang to know that her 
first thought on reading the telegram was 
not one of joy that John was going to stay 
longer. It hurt her to know that her 
answer, " Utterly delighted," was only partly 
true. The blame and anger to which she 
treated herself did not help matters. They 
helped only to irritate her. 

She spent rather a sullen day until John 
actually came, when the joy of seeing him 
was far greater than she expected. In the 
same way the sun gleams out with un- 
expected brightness on a rainy day. 

" It is good to see you," she said and 
hugged him the more closely because she 
was so very glad at the absence of any 
shadow of insincerity in the words. 
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If John had not been bright-eyed with 
keenness about the manuscript he had in 
his bag, he would have been more alert 
than he was to notice the fervour of her 
welcome. It would have set his mind on 
the watch. 

But the manuscript and his plans for its 
publication overshadowed every other topic. 
He grunted at the news of Boastie's pain, 
and let his tea get cold in the cup while he 
discussed the effect which the manuscript 
would produce on the young and the re- 
viewers and the community. Bridget en- 
joyed seeing his enthusiasm, but was unable 
for once to share it. 

" It's really well done," John said. " Pm 
particularly anxious to have the opinion of 
both of you. It seems to me to be perfectly 
clear and yet so sensitively put that no one 
could take offence. It's luck to have got a 
scientist so eminent as Lindsey Smith to 
write it, and he wants me to query anything 
I might think a lay mind wouldn't easily 
understand. What he does is to tell the 
young human being the facts about his 
and her body quite simply without mucking 
the facts up with sentiment and rubbish 
about right and wrong. It's all written on 
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the assumption that no one hurts another 
willingly, and that knowledge about elemen- 
tary physical facts is a useful aid to the 
kindness that is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the human animal." 

"Toby is afraid that the book will be 
immediately suppressed/' said Margaret. 
" All people who think ignorance respect- 
able (they're a host in themselves) will rise 
and curse you for polluting the minds of 
the young." 

" Let them I " cried John. " It's about 
time that boys and girls can know facts 
about their bodies without being infected 
with a sense of sin and without being led 
by their curiosity to dirt and giggling. 
Anyhow, we shall see. I'm going to send a 
copy to every bishop and every minister of 
any note and to the headmasters of all the 
public schools and the headmistresses of 
all the high schools throughout the kingdom 
— a week before publication. It will be 
interesting to see what happens." 

" That's what Ned said before he put his 
stick into the wasp's nest," said Margaret. 

John laughed. 

"You're a little damping, Margaret, 
aren't you ? " he said. 
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" No, I'm very keen really," she 
answered. " Such a book is badly wanted. 
Bat you'll raise enormous hostility. You'll 
have not only the foolish good ones but the 
crafty bad ones against you." 

" It'll do something to clear up the ambush 
of young days," said John. '* What do you 
think about it ? Hip and thigh we'll smite 
the Blatant Beast, Bridgekins." 

" You can't separate physical facts, Dads, 
can you — from other facts? " said Bridget 
with hesitation. 

'* Ah ! that's a point be brings out awfully 
welt. He makes it clear that without 
knowledge of the physical facts the other 
facts go to pieces." 

There was a silence. John was thinking 
deeply. At last he said : 

" And a funny thing is that a young 'un 
nowadays, who knows what there is to be 
known, is apt to feel as peculiar as if he, or 
she for that matter, were dressed in the 
wrong clothes. There's something almost 
unnatural about such knowledge. It's 
true," he added in answer to their smile at 
his metaphor. 

'* Perhaps it is unnatural," Margaret 
suggested. 
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^* The sooner it ceases to be so, the 
better for humanity. Mai^garet, yon aren't 
wholeheartedly with me." 

'' Welly Fm getting an old woman 
now '* 

" Oh ! nonsense ! " cried John. 

^^Fm getting an old woman now/' she 
continued, '^ and though I should like to 
see your scheme carried out, I don't see 
how it can be carried out. And dear/' she 
said, in a gentler voice, '* I should hate to 
see mud thrown at you." 

" Go for her, Bridgekins ! " said John, 
reaching out to touch Margaret's hand. 
" Go for her. But wait till she's read the 
manuscript. If that doesn't bring her 
round, then have no mercy. Come on, I 
want to see the garden — if Sir Calidore 
will allow me." 

" I want to sit here," said Margaret. 

John and Bridget walked round the 
garden. He carefully pointed out to her 
roses on the standard roses, and assured 
her that th^r size and finish were due to 
his proper nipping off of the superfluous 
buds. Then he put his hand on her 
shoulder and said, (jesting no longer), 

** You'll buckle on your old knight's 
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armour, won't you, for the fray, little 
princess, for the fray ? " 

His words moved Bridget to the depths 
of her heart. She could not speak. She 
nodded many times : then flinging her arms 
round John's neck she hugged him almost 
fiercely. 

Margaret saw her from her chair in front 
of the house, and smiled as there flashed on 
her mind the picture of John leaving the 
room at the top of the house and saying, 
" I've looked forward to the rite too much- 
One baby, you know, bathing another." 
Since that time, thought Margaret, what 
a splendid structure of love had grown up 
for these two to inhabit — grown up less 
swiftly but no less wonderfriUy than an 
Arabian palace in the night. Then she 
began to read the physiological manuscript. 
She had by next morning finished it, and 
directly she saw John gladly owned that 
she was no longer half-hearted about its 
publication. The way it was written dis- 
sipated her fear that the book might 
strengthen the dull, material point of view. 
The imaginative boy or girl was best worth 
helping, in her opinion, and the imaginative 
boy or girl must be helped by the book. 
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Tommy's enthusiasm when he arrived at 
tea-time was not weakened by a sultry 
afternoon in a crowded railway carriage. 

He became eloquent when Margaret 
congratulated him on being a member of 
the firm which was going to publish such 
an invaluable work, and ended a deluge of 
words by saying, '' It absolutely marks an 
epoch." But he was bubbling with a piece 
of news, and waving a paper (the leading 
morning half-penny) in his hand, he 
exclaimed : 

" Look here ! What did I say ? The 
preposterous Parramore's already on the 
job." 

Bridget started in spite of herself. 
Tommy fumbled with the folds of the 
paper. 

" Whatever is it ? " she asked with as 
little eagerness as she could. 

"*The Coining of Words/" he read out. 
" * Is it Permissible ? Ruricity and Publicity, 
by Selby Parramore.' Here's a complete 
description of the lane to the sea and 
the tamarisk bushes. Nothing about me 
bathing. Curious omission that. And he's 
had the grace to mention no names of 
places. A man accustomed to the lime* 
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light of the public eye (referring modestly 
to his own exalted position among writers) 
walks up from the sea on a moonlight 
evening with a hypothetical country-girl. 
Ruricity and publicity. There you have 
it. Cunning contrast, you observe; wind- 
ing up with the advent of the filthy word 
ruricity into his mind, which he prefers to 
rusticity, and with a pathetic lament that 
everything ends for a writer in words." 
He chanted, " Everything ends in smoke," 
and pulled a ridiculous face of disgust. 

**Now listen," he went on< 

But Bridget interrupted him. 

" No, Tommy, you mustn't read it. 
Drink your tea." And she tried her utmost 
to laugh naturally. She handed him the 
cake and took the paper from him. 

" You're very firm about it, Bridgekins," 
said John. 

" Someone must be firm with Tommy," 
she replied. Her cheeks were burning. 
She felt that any moment her secret might 
be exposed. The moments seemed like 
minutes to her heart's turbulence. 

"A more suitable person than you for 
the business couldn't be found. Do be 
always firm with me and firmly kind if 
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possible." The words came scrambling 
from Tommy's lips. 

" I always will," said Bridgeti crossing 
her legs to control their trembling. 

" And who's to be firm with you, 
Bridgekins ? " asked John. " You bully us 
all." 

"Yes, shamefully," added Aunt Mar- 
garet smiling. " IVe grown fat and spoiled 
during my visit. She spoils everyone but 
the dogs. She's adamant with them." 

" And with me," cried Tommy. 

John was looking at Bridget. He was 
aware that something was affecting her 
more than she wanted to appear. She felt 
his look and turning her head slowly, eyed 
him steadily. 

" I like you in flannels, Dads," she said. 
Her voice was under perfect control. 

John felt as though he had been looking 
at a window, the shutters of which had 
been suddenly closed. He quickly guessed 
at the reason, and longed to know it. 
But he helped her wish to change the 
subject and answered : 

" Yes. They're comfortable, friendly 
things, flannels." 

In a little while Margeret went indoors 
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to write a letter and Tommy went for a 
walk — '* to fill his London-choked lungs 
with fresh air," he said. 

At first John and Bridget sat without 
speaking. She wanted to read the articlci 
but could not in John's presence ; nor could 
she leave him so as to read it by herself. 
Then John asked, simply : 
" Have you seen any more of Parra- 
more ? " 

And Bridget answered, looking at him, 
" No ; I haven't." 

She spoke without any emotion in her 
voice, and she felt as though the point of a 
sharp knife had pricked into her heart. 
" Unenterprising of him," said John. 
He knew quite well that there must be 
some reason why she did not want to tell 
him about whatever it was that had hap- 
pened. He tried not to be sorry ; but he 
was sorry and very angry with himself that 
he had asked a point-blank, unnecessary 
question. His trust in Bridget went far 
beyond verbal truth. He felt her un- 
easiness, though there was no sign of any 
feeling in her face. She merely looked, as 
she occasionally did, stolid. John admired 

her self-control. Anger swept over him at 
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the sadden thought that a man like 
Parramore could never appreciate her 
value, and vanished in amusement at his 
own quick bent to evil augury. Nothing, 
he was resolved, should come between 
them. His strength made him confident. 
Bridget's reason obscured her instinct's 
conviction that John knew without being 
told. 

" I very much want you to read the 
manuscript, Bridgekins," he said, '^ and to 
tell me of anything that makes you feel 
uncomfortable or is the least difficult to 
understand. There are so few people you 
can rely on to tell you the truth about 
their feelings — who are able to, really. I 
don't mean verbal truth. That doesn't 
matter: you must have some defence 
against the indiscreet questioner. I mean 
the essential truth, which we're all more or 
less struggling to get into our lives." 

He spoke casually, without in any way 
forcing the intention of his words, and 
Bridget had a strong impulse quietly to tell 
him everything. She came indeed so near 
telling him that she felt hot all over at the 
narrowness of her escape from a deeper 
disloyalty. 
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John left her to read the articlei saying : 

** I shall be out again in ten minutes or 
so/' and he went indoors. 

Bridget immediately began to read the 
article. The thrill of seeing his name in 
large, cold print, the thrill of hearing his 
voice sounding in many words and sen- 
tences, helped her to excuse much in the 
article which seemed to her like a cheap- 
ening of what was beautiful. Her keeping 
of their secret she looked upon as a trust 
he had given her to hold for his sake. 
This article of his violated the spirit of 
their pledge. She tried to imagine the 
mood in which he could have wanted to 
write it, and failing, she was confused. 
Distrust clamoured ; and her loyalty rose 
to its full strength to drive out the enemy. 
Doubt of him was for her an evil thing. 
She became more closely than ever his 
friend, when the evil thing in her was over- 
come, more confident too of herself and 
so stronger. 

Things went so normally that evening 
and all Sunday that John, alert as he 
instinctively was for the abnormal, laughed 
at his swift foreboding of trouble, or rather, 
as he put it to excuse himself, of change. 
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He did not guess that Bridget was 
obliged to force herself to read the physio- 
logical manuscript and that she grieved 
at not being able to tell him the truth of 
what she felt about it, but only what she 
imagined would have been the truth before 
her friendship. It told her nothing which 
she did not know. But the subject had 
become for her too personal. She could 
not think of ignorance or the good of 
mankind, but only of her friendship with 
Parramore. It had the effect on her of 
pulling down to a little practical issue 
something which she now wanted to fuse 
with a wider meaning. It was as though a 
young musician were asked to explain the 
technique of a symphony when his brains 
were still throbbing with the spirit of its 
music. " It doesn't matter : or so very 
little," he would be inclined rashly to cry 
out. And Bridget in her heart was fain to 
utter the same cry. 

Boastie got quickly well again and took 
it very ill that she was made to interview 
the doctor. Her fear of doctors was 
strong; "like seein' your coffin maker," 
she said. " You've got to 'ave 'em to 
certify a body's dead, but if one who's 
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lived as long as I 'ave with my own body 
don*t know what's good for it, I shouldn't 
think another could, let alone a man, and a 
young man too." 

The interview took place at John's wish 
on Monday morning. 

The doctor paid no attention to Boastie's 
grumbling, for which Bridget had prepared 
him. But he was astonished at the firm- 
ness with which the childish-looking little 
girl quietly took upon herself full responsi- 
bility for the old woman's health. He told 
her after Boastie had left the room, that 
there was an essential weakness in the old 
woman and the diet that was necessary to 
keep her well. Bridget gravely listened 
and thanked the doctor, whose impulse was 
to ask her if she were sixteen or sixty. She 
repeated his instructions to John. 

" You'll have your work cut out to make 
Boastie amenable," John commented. 

'* I can make Boastie do what I wish," 
said Bridget. 

John smiled at the memory of her first 
" bossing " of Boastie. 

" You always have, I'm afraid," he said. 

" Why afraid. Dads ? " she asked. 

He laughed. 
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^* In some things yon haven't changed a 
smgle atom, Bridgekins." 

'^ How ? " she asked. 

*' There again. You might h^ye asked 
both those questions a hundred years ago 
when you were a tiny." 

She kissed him, and persisted. 

"Why afraid, Dads? Tell me. Am I 
spoilt ? " 

" Yes, of course, completely," he an- 
swered. " It was only a manner of speech." 

The house seemed to Bridget to be very 
full as the day wore on and every minute 
made it more likely that the Paynim might 
arrive or had arrived. Tommy was quite 
unobtrusive, but his things were about and 
the doctor had after his morning's visit left 
a pair of gloves behind him on the hall- 
table. Bridget felt in a crowd. Tommy 
made her angry when they went out with 
the dogs. He played with them wrongly. 
He made her self-conscious. He talked 
absurdly fast, and was so regardless of the 
dog's teeth that he actually wanted to 
throw a stone for them. She was afraid 
that he might revert to the Paynim and 
his article; and she was angry with him 
for being insincere when he told her how 
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much he had enjoyed the walk. 

None of these turbulent feelings, howevefi 
were apparent on her face. Tommy was, 
in fact, desperately sincere and only sorry 
that she was quite naturally bored by his 
company. He was comforted by the 
thought that her boredom was a little 
atoned for by the greatness of his joy in 
being with her. 

Bridget shut up the terriers, saw Tommy 
well into the house and walked down the 
drive. But there was no sign of any 
arrival. She managed to go there again 
at half past six and then the little gate 
and the hall door were open. She waited 
in a fever of excitement, only to hear 
Tommy's rapid step on the drive and his 
voice begging to be allowed, if she were 
going out, to accompany her. She turned 
quickly and said there would be just time 
to walk across the field before she dressed 
for dinner. She did not at all want to 
meet the Paynim with Tommy. The 
hours of evening and night seemed sud- 
denly to stretch out before her inter- 
minably. 

She went to sleep as the dawn was 
breaking. The summer night was long. 
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The full light of day was welcome. Night 
makes unhappy thoughts unhappier. 

Tommy was splashing in his bath as 
she went downstairs. Bridget had small 
hope of seeing the Paynim as she walked 
down the drive. The blinds of the bed- 
room windows were down. A woman, with 
a clean duster tied round her head, was 
shaking mats in front of the little porch. 
She lived in the village and smiled a good- 
morning to Bridget, who turned again from 
the drive-gates. 

Bridget felt sure that the Paynim could 
not have come back. The house looked 
empty. But she was mistaken. They all 
walked down to the sea at twelve that 
morning and as they were coming back, 
Parramore passed them at the curve of the 
road by the arch of elm-trees. He raised 
his hat to the party without looking at 
Bridget, and Bridget walked on without 
turning her head. Vividly his words came 
back to her : " When I met you next I 
should have just taken off my hat in 
the ordinary way — cross and elderly." 
Tommy's words about the fame of being 
saluted by such a man made no impression 
on her. The Paynim seemed lonely. The 
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more she thought of him the sorrier she 
became for him. At any rate he should 
know that her friendship for him was no 
dream. She imagined him to have heaps 
of brilliant, rather noisy friends, men and 
women, with whom he could be gay and 
clever, but no close friends with whom he 
would like to be alone in the country. 
The limelight friend and the moonlight 
friend — those were the expressions in his 
article. People like Tommy never saw the 
sorrow which jauntiness could cloak. Her 
heart longed to make him happy. She 
shuddered to think that he had already 
lived more years than he would live, and 
she looked up at John — suddenly. He was 
walking by her side looking straight in front 
of him, as though his world were bigger 
than their horizon. Why was it impossible 
to feel fear for him or pity? She took 
hold of his arm and held it against her 
with both her hands, and between her and 
it the little lie she had told him was sting- 
ing all the immensity of her love for him. 

She called the scampering terriers to 
heel. 

'* I feel as if I were out with a circus," 
John said. 
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^^ And whoever among as can the clown 
be ? " asked Tommy • 

*' Certainly not my most valued assis- 
tant," said John, who thought Tommy was 
inclined to be underrated, and Tommy cut 
an absurd caper, delighted by what serious- 
ness there was in John's remark. 

'^You should cultivate a grave manner, 
Tommy," he went on. " I should sack you 
as an impostor but you'd make a huge im- 
pression. Gravity pays." 

"Upon this dull earth dwelling," sang 
Tommy, jubilant. 

Bridget looked at him with the same 
kind of distant interest with which she 
would look in a circus at a performer praised 
by John for agility. 

The rest of her day till dark was simply 
spent in the effort to see Parramore. The 
effort was vain. Chance did not favour 
her, and the resolve strengthened in her to 
trust no more to chance or to anyone but 
herself. On the next day the party would 
break up and she would be alone. She 
chid herself for worrying, and when John 
asked her after dinner to read aloud to 
them a play which Toby Warren had sent, 
she gladly consented, in order to redeem 
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her character from the gloominess which 
she felt she was spreading around her. 
The play was about a blind girl called Mar- 
garet (" My name in vain again/' laughed 
Margaret Warren) and the part of Margaret 
appealed very strongly to Bridget, and 
in consequence she read the play beauti- 
fully. It was not wholly new to her. The 
live Aunt Margaret had shown her a rough 
draft of it which she had studied. When 
she finished, Tommy sat in adoring silence, 
and John said that it was the best thing 
Toby had ever done. Then Tommy 
stuttered, "Read like that. . ." ; but 
nobody paid any heed to his emotion and 
they discussed the play and who should 
play it, failing to find anyone with sufficient 
force and dignity for the part of Margaret. 
When Bridget kissed John good-night he 
made her cheeks colour with joy by saying, 
" Quite beautifully read, Bridgekins." His 
praise overbalanced all the work Bridget 
had ever done and all the pains, so that all 
her work seemed worth while and she was 
keen to go on working. She took the play 
up to her bedroom. 

She went to bed, glad and excited. She 
awoke next morning too excited to be glad. 
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They all went away soon after breakfast 
and she was alone. The quiet emptiness 
of the house soothed her. There was no 
longer any need for the efifort of conceal'- 
ment. Never any more, if she had her way, 
would that exasperating need arise. 

At a quarter to one, after a good morn- 
ing, she went to see the Paynim. She did 
not walk round to the orchard. He might 
be feeling " elderly and cross " and in that 
mood he would dislike intrusion. She went 
quietly to the front door under the little 
porch and knocked. The woman came. 

" Is Mr. Parramore in ? " she asked. 

" Yes, miss, but he's at his writinV' the 
woman answered. 

" Would you say I've a message for 
him ? " 

The woman went down the passage that 
led to the wide room by the orchard. 
Bridget quietly followed and startled the 
woman in the act of opening the door by 
passing by her into the room. 

" I thought it'd be simpler just to come 
and give it," said Bridget. 

"Oh, very well, miss," said the woman, 
relieved to see no displeasure on the face 
of Parramore, of whom she went in awe. 
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He got np with a smile, his hand oat- 
stretched. 

" How charming of yon to come and see 
me!" he said, and his manner made Bridget 
feel shy. He was wearing a suit of dark 
dittos. 

" It's good to see you again," said Bridget, 
fighting down her shyness as though it 
were an enemy. 

Parramore laughed. 

" Oh I Charming of yon to look me up," 
he said. " I thought you'd quite forgotten 
me." 

'* Did you ? " she asked seriously and he 
remembered, like a good man of the world, 
how very dangerous girls could be. 

Bridget felled her shyness by saying : 

" I see Mr. Selby Parramore. I came to 
see my Paynim." 

"Your what?" He tried to disconcert 
her. 

" My Paynim knight," she answered, 
smiling at him. 

What had fought its way out of him to 
greet her by the sea sprang out again now 
from the man of the world, summoned by 
her directness and her youth, like the 
miracle of flame when a match is struck. 
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He sat down without looking at her. 
He was silent and uneasy. He could not 
account for the child's power over him. 
Unless he spoke what he felt sincerely, 
his words to her sounded silly. Away from 
her he had laughed at himself. He had . 
been most amusing about it with the friend 
whose husband was playing golf at Sand* 
wich. He had even rehearsed to her the 
pathetic scene of parting, when he sent the 
little girl away, both their hearts broken 
for ever. And now all that the little girl 
would not understand in him became at 
her first glance trivial and rather mean. 

"What do you want, you round-eyed 
baby ? " he growled at last. 

"To see you and hear more of — our 
story." 

" I've not done any more." 
" Oh, I am sorry." 

" I don't think I shall ever be able to 
finish it ? " 

" Do you want to finish it ? " 
" The idea's too fragile. Won't bear to 
be touched, let alone worked on. No man 
can get younger in heart any more than he 
can in body, less than he can in body. 
What he is, he must remain, and only a 
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fool would wish it otherwise." 

There was profonnd sadness in his 
voice. 

" Be thankful for the thirty years* advan- 
tage you have of me : and know that the 
praise of the world is the cackle of geese. 
I'll tell you what you stand for to me." 

** Don't be so very sad," said Bridget. 
But he went on fiercely thinking and took 
no notice of her words. 

" A slight uneasiness, easily stilled. Not 
dishonesty. Say rather lack of active 
honesty. Not quite my best. Nemo re- 
pente. The vision of the mistress I vowed 
in my youth to serve— the simple truth. 
You leap to life before me — ^like a trick. 
And all my ingenuity and contrivances and 
success and excuses melt — dispersed — like 
— like — I'm talking gibberish — values of fat 
before the fire." 

'* Laugh and begin again," said Bridget. 
" That's all being young means." 

He looked at her, startled, and scowled. 

" Who told you to say that ? " he asked, 
searching into her. 

" No one," she said, '* But it is only 
that, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, only that Laugh and begin again. 
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Only that. Child, do yon think Fve the 
strength of a giant, of a Titan ? " 

" Why not ? " 

'^ Laugh and begin again. Only that," 
he repeated. 

^* First laugh, though 1 '' said Bridget, 
coming nearer to him. " Did you ever 
play blind dominoes ? Double six, go 
again," she began to chant, *^ six and three, 
go again, five and blank, can't go. It's 
such a simple game." 

She pulled him gently back in his chair 
and began to smooth his forehead with her 
hands. " You won't go on being so — so 
grand and impressive, will you ? First 
laugh." 

He looked up at her without speaking. 

^' I like to see the hardness going," she 
went on. "Fifty. Fifty-one. Fifty-two. 
Fifty-three. Fifty-four. Right on to sixty- 
four with any luck. And think how long a 
year is with its three hundred and sixty-five 
days." 

He kept looking at her, and moved his 
chair a little round. She sat on his knee. 
She was feeling towards him as a nurse 
feels towards a wounded man. She simply 
wanted to make him happy. He drew her 
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down so that her head was on his shoulder 
and his hand on her cheek. 

" You wonderful child," he said. 

He sat quite still with the child in his 
arms — in her world. 

^' I'm too heavy/' she said and stirred to 
rise. 

He did not let her go. He held her, and 
began to cover her face with kisses ; he told 
her that he loved her and could never let 
her go. She lay in his arms; everything 
in her responded to the joy of his kisses, as 
a rose uncloses to the sunshine. 

" Oh, Tm mad," he suddenly cried out, 
and got up, pushing her to her feet. 

He paced the room. She stood where 
he had set her — entirely his. 

" What does it all come to ? " he said 
savagely. " What's the position ? A girl 
curious about a man. Innocence. The 
damnable unfairness of it. You'd deserve 
it if I " he stopped suddenly. 

l^ewildered, Bridget stood quite still and, 
her eyes slowly closing, said in her child's 
voice as clearly as she could for the beating 
of her heart, " I'm yours." 

Her directness touched Parramore to the 
heart and enraged him. He stepped back 
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as though at an unexpected blow in the 
face. For a moment the flood of his anger 
was held back; all the years' growth of 
meanness and falsehood for a moment 
shrank back : the impulse was in him to hU 
at her feet and say, '^ Well, teach me how 
to love you: do what you like with me." 
Then his poor world's ideas surged over 
him. He used convention like a bludgeon 
on her. The language of old habit came 
easily to him. He raised his voice to force 
conviction into his words. 

" What can you be to me ? My wife ? 
Tm married. My mistress ? Seduction's 
an ugly word. My literary adviser ? Thank 
you. No, it must end. I've made a fool 
of myself. You piqued my vanity. I played 
with fire. Romantic nonsense. It's your 
woman's instinct to play on a man's weak- 
ness. I don't blame you for it. It's gone 
too far. And I was tickled at flirting with 
that prig Camden's daughter. Scores of 
women have flung themselves at me. I've 
kept clear of girls till now." 

Bridget stood quite still. She did not 
understand why he spoke as he did. She 
was conscious only of his desire to hurt 
her. It would have been kinder to have 
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beaten her with a stick. She craved for 
the supreme gentleness of love. 

Then on her mind's bewilderment and 
pain appeared the vision of him set upon 
by a dreadful beast and his words became 
cries of agony, and out of his angry eyes 
peered a look of longing for rescue. She 
made one last effort to help him, and failed. 
The vision vanished. 

The door opened. His voice stopped. 
The woman said : " Your lunch is ready, 
sir.'' 

Bridget said, " I'm sorry. I'm not strong 
enough." 

And she walked across the room past 
Parramore, who did not understand what 
she meant or the misery in her voice. 

She did not see his hand outstretched as 
she passed him, and she did not hear him 
say, *' Good-bye. You'll think better of me 
in ten years than you do now," as she went 
through the door. She walked out of the 
little gate and on into Three Elms without 
turning her head. Her one desire was to 
be in her own room, with the door locked, 
where no one could disturb her. She sought 
a hiding-place like a hurt animal. In the 
hall the maid, on the look-out for her, told 
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her that Mrs. Boast wasn't so well again. 

"I'll see to it," said Bridget. "Bring 
milk and biscuits into my room, please, at 



once. 



ti 



She sat down on the edge of the bed till 
her lunch was brought; then she got up 
and locked the door. 

Her endurance gave way. 



CHAPTER V 

MISERY caught Bridget with its 
torpor. The light went from her 
eyes, the lightness from her tread. 
She was heavy with a sense of shame, which 
hurt her as a foul rag hurts a raw wound. 
Her spirit grew sick. Nor was the pain 
and sickness helped by the vague conscious- 
ness that a stronger woman would somehow 
have managed to pull him and herself out 
of the beast's clutches. 

Boastie easily assured Bridget that there 
was no cause for any anxiety about her 
health ; but without Bridget's stem super- 
vision the old woman little by little relaxed 
the strictness of her diet. 

When John came Bridget could not bear 
to be out of his company. She did not go 
to her room as she usually did and meet 
him at fixed times for a more or less definite 
purpose. She sat with him all the time, 
while he read the newspaper after breakfast, 
while he wrote his letters. John did not 
question her at first. When she asked. 
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** Shall I disturb you if I sit here ? " he said 
with a smile, " No, Bridgekins, you won't." 
But he noticed that she sat quite listlessly 
and as often as not did not read at all. On 
one occasion she got quickly up and went 
out of the room. He was sure when he 
saw her agaiu that she had been cr3mig. 

Once he asked her as casually as he could 
whether an3rthing ¥ras the matter. She said 
that nothing was the matter. And no doubt 
it was his fancy which made him think that 
she was inclined to avoid him for some 
time after that. No doubt it was his fancy 
which made him read in her the wish for 
the comfort of being with him, and the 
dread of being questioned. But he asked 
her no more questions. He treated her as 
if nothing had happened. Only while he 
was in London he wrote to her more often, 
and sent her every now and then a little 
present — a book, a trinket, a penholder or 
a picture which he thought might please 
her, 

Bridget heard from Boastie, who liked 
to gossip in the village, that Parramore 
had put the house in the agent's hands 
again to let if he could immediately. 

" Pays the rent too," she said, " till the 
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house is taken and a forfeit, they say, or 
something. Bat it'll be snapped up. Good 
riddance/' she added darkly. 

The house was snapped up. In the 
second week of August the house was taken 
by a large family, who stayed on till the 
second week in September. 

" Selby Parramore was at any rate one, 
and was quiet," said John and wished that 
Bridget had not been able quite so quietly 
to agree with him, as she did. John knew 
that Parramore was in some way the cause 
of Bridget's distress: and her quietness in 
speaking of him made John feel far away 
from her, as though he were living with a 
stranger clad in Bridget's body. He wanted 
her confidence. He felt positive that he 
could help her. Her silence and sadness 
began to prey upon his mind. He searched 
back through the years for the flaw in his 
work which seemed likely to spoil his 
masterpiece just at its completion. But 
there was no system to be inspected : all he 
had ever done for her was to love her. 
Now this fellow Parramore had in some 
way hurt her. All his accumulated love 
for Bridget desired to heal the wound and 
was uneasy at her least shrinking from him. 
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Oh! to love her if the wound were fatal 
was easy, but to make his love of swift use 
to her, to fend oflF pain from her — ^why was 
that so difficult ? 

John wished he could have taken Bridget 
abroad, but the publication of the manu- 
script made his presence in London impera- 
tive. The work to be done was excessive, 
and too important to be given to any 
subordinate. A letter was sent with each 
advance copy and for each batch of copies 
the letter was specially worded, according 
as the recipient was a minister or a bishop 
or a politician or a schoolmaster. He and 
Tommy worked like slaves. 

The copies were despatched as simul- 
taneously as possible. They waited the 
event. John saw the effort Bridget made 
to sympathise with his excitement. Her 
voice sounded as if it came up from a deep 
well. The sense of helplessness grew in 
John. She tried to stand by him, to buckle 
on her old knight's armour, as he had put 
it, but he felt the fingers of his little princess 
were bleeding, her heart torn, and he might 
not bind up her wounds. 

Bridget was alarmed when one morning 
she was told that Boastie had of her own 
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accord stopped in bed. It was the morning 
after the last advance copy had been 
sent off. She summoned the doctor. He 
asked' if the diet had been carefully kept. 
Bridget was overwhelmed by shame at her 
lack of attention. She took the whole 
blame upon herself. 

" These old women are so wilful," said 
the doctor. " It's pretty serious, I'm afraid.'* 

Bridget sat all day by Boastie, reading 
to her, and coaxing her to sleep. She came 
in during the night and found her feverish. 
In the morning JBoastie looked at her with- 
out knowing her. The vacant look in 
the old woman's eyes turned Bridget sick. 
She stood stone-still, and Boastie began to 
mumble something about a man she did 
really love who beat her because she would 
answer him back and, " I leaves 'im who 
raises his 'and to me, 'usband or no 
'usband." And a whole hidden tragedy 
seemed to be revealed to Bridget by the 
mumbled words, which she pieced here and 
there together. She thought she knew 
Boastie. "Lift y'er 'and on a woman 
who's done 'er best by you ! " The old 
woman became distressed in her wander- 
ings. Bridget knelt down by her. 
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*' Boastie, it*8 me. Don't yon know me?" 

The old woman lay still. Her mutter- 
ing ceased : she opened her eyes, and there 
was recognition in them. 

^^ Littie lamb/' she said. Her voice was 
feeble but natural. It comforted Bridget. 

She left her soon to wire to John, bulging 
him to come that evening if he possibly 
could. He came, and was thankful that he 
had come, for Boastie died in the night. 
He was forced to go up to town; but he 
made all the arrangements that he could 
for the burial with the doctor and wired to 
Toby Warren to come over as soon as he 
possibly could. Bridget wanted to follow 
the body to the cemetery, to pay the last 
respect to the old woman whom she had 
neglected. Margaret came with Toby War- 
ren. Directly after the funeral Bridget 
went up to town. 

She no longer worked at all. She sat 
hour after hour aimlessly thinking, unable 
to do anything. She would have fallen ill, 
had not her constitution been remarkably 
strong. Nothing interested her. She was 
lifeless. Her head seemed a littie too 
heavy for her neck to support. 

For John the days were alive with excite- 
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ment, and it gave him angnish to come 
home to the Temple and see Bridget's 
misery. It became more and more evident 
from the tone of the letters which poured 
into the office that the book was going to 
create a disturbance. And before the actual 
day of publication John was sure that the 
book would be suppressed. He found he 
had made a mistake in not consulting 
a certain Vigilance Society. They were 
farious at being ignored, and wrote that 
they should use all the power at their dis- 
posal to stop the publication of a book 
which tended ''to sexually excite the 
immature." Such knowledge, they said, 
without religious teaching, was unfit for any 
person but the father of a family. And it 
was a little late perhaps for him, John 
thought. 

Tommy boiled up in anger. 

" They don't really want to clean up the 
mess: they revel in the nastiness. Their 
own way of enjoying it — turning it over 
with their snouts." 

" Don't let's talk like that. Tommy," said 
John; but he confessed to himself that 
Tommy's talking like that was a relief. 
" They're sincere enough." 
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They were, at any rate, sincere enough in 
their agitation against the book. They 
agitated so keenly that the book was 
eventually suppressed. The affair made 
a considerable stir, and was soon for- 
gotten. 

" The time's not ripe for it,*' said John to 
Tommy, who took the matter intensely to 
heart. Tommy had written a letter to a 
leading newspaper (and the letter was 
printed), in which he said as quietly as he 
could, that he was very proud to belong to 
the firm which had issued such a book. It 
nailed his colours to the mast, he said to 
John. The boy was the dearer to John for 
his loyalty. 

John himself smiled to think how little 
he really minded in comparison with the 
extent of his minding about the state of 
Bridget. He could easily be philosophic 
about the book : he could not be philosophic 
about Bridget. 

Tommy was quick to notice that something 
was amiss during his visits to the Temple. 
His distress was pathetic. He was savage 
to think that the two people he loved best 
in the world were unhappy. He racked 
his brains for a means to help them. He 
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savagely refused to yield to his feeling of 
helplessness. 

After Boastie's death they had been 
away from Three Elms for a longer time 
than ever before, since their possession of 
the house. Bridget knew that Peter could 
be trusted to look after the dogs in her 
absence. She had taught him very care- 
fully, and he carried out her instructions to 
the letter. She reproached herself for not 
wanting to see the little fellows. Every- 
thing turned to a reproach within her. 

It was a sad party that went to Three 
Elms one wet Friday afternoon at the end 
of November. 

Toby and Margaret Warren came. There 
was plenty of cheerful talk, but at the least 
silence a kind of oppression came closing 
over them. The weather was constantly 
blamed. 

Before dinner on Saturday, Tommy 
found an opportunity which he had been 
seeking, to broach to Warren a project 
which he cherished. 

" I think your Blind Girl play is beautiful," 
he began. 

" Do you. Tommy ? I'm glad." 

"Yes. Only I always see her as very 
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shorty not tall as yon say." 

"Naturally. And I'm complimented/' 
said Toby Warren twinkling. 

Tommy took no notice of the score. 

"If a tiny person is dignified," he per- 
sisted, " the effect of her dignity is immense, 
something simply colossal." 

" Sorry, I didn't catch." 

Tommy spoke more slowly, almost re- 
peating his words; he was too much in 
earnest to be easily confused. 

" If a tiny person is dignified, her dignity 
is simply colossal, overpowering in its effect. 
Absurd superstition about size. Silly weights 
and measures standard of people current. 
It's personality that tells." 

" On you, evidently," said Toby, amused 
by the boy's unconcealed enthusiasm. 

" That's very funny, of course," said 
Tommy, unabashed. " But what I say is 
true." 

" There is something in it," said Warren. 

" Has it ever occurred to you that Bridget 
could play Margaret ? " 

"No, I can't say it has," said Warren 
smiling. 

" Look here. I should be ashamed if 
wasn't in love with her. So let's get through 
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with that, if yon don't mind. I'm dead 
keen on this. I know yoa won't take 
offence at what I say. Will yon ? I'm in 
dead earnest. I'm with the Chief all day, 
yon know. He's sadder than yoa can know, 
or than he thinks anyone can guess — be- 
canse of Bridget. There's something wrong. 
Doesn't matter what. There's something 
wrong between them. It's about the most 
damned awful thing that could happen — 
anything wrong between those two. I'm 
certain you could make Bn(^et play 
Margaret. She must do something. You 
should just have heard her read it. She's 
been working steadily at acting and elocu- 
tion. Never thinks she could do anything 
because of her size. She'd make a hit in 
Margaret, if you said it was just her size 
you wanted. Hear her read it, anyhow. 
Everyone's bringing out young 'uns that 
have never been heard of. I've often heard 
you say that none of the old school of 
actors are any use for your stuff. Think of 
the enormous power there is in Bridget. 
She couldn't have worked all these years at 
a thing and be a fool at it. She'd be quietly, 
irresistibly there, I tell you. She'd simply 
come smashing over the footlights and no 
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one would realise why they were got Hear 
her read it, anyhow." 

" Yes, I will. But it's difl&cult, you see, 
to push your relations." 

" You're only her uncle by extraordinary 
courtesy." 

"Your friends. Juggins. But I'll think 
about it." 

" Don't think about it too long. Hear 
her read it — to-night, if you can get her to." 

" Yes, I will. I'll tell her what you 
say." 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake don't do that ! 
That'd dish the whole thing, if she knew 
it was my idea. Ask her to read it as a 
favour, because you're not quite satisfied 
with the run of some of the sentences." 

" What a cunning young rascal it is ! " 

" I say, have you much of a say in the 
cast ? " 

"I've not heard her read it yet. Nor am 
I sure about her stature." 

" No. But have you much of a say ? " 

" Yes ; up to a point." 

" I'm certain you'll be keen as I am, 
after you've heard her." 

" Hardly possible, perhaps — that. Is 
it?" 
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Tommy heaved a portentoas sigh. 

" How ill grey hairs," he began and had 
to dodge Warren's hand. At a safe dis- 
tance Tommy went on, exultant : *' If you 
did happen to have the sense to see what a 
hit she'd make as Margaret, you do realise, 
don't you, what a splendid thing the work 
and distraction would be for her — and for 
the old Chief ? " 

" He might not like his daughter " 

* Oh, bunkum," interrupted Tommy. 
" Sing that to your aunt on a moonlight 
night." 

Toby Warren rose as though to tap out 
his pipe, made a dash and had him. 

" I wish I'd thought of it myself," he said, 
pulling Tommy's ear. " The idea grows 
on me. You young reprobate! I believe 
there's something in it." 

"You're getting old and blind, or you'd 
have seen it for yourself. I'll only take 
ten per cent, on your takings, thank you." 

His head was gently punched. 

" Cheeky young beggar," said Warren 
and released him. 

Tommy smoothed out his jacket and 
said, quite slowly for him : 

" I am most frightfully glad ... I 
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mean . . . Thanks most awfully for 
listening to what I had to say." 

" Don't mention it ! " said Warren, smil- 
ing at bim. 

As Tommy went out to dress John came 
in and Toby Warren said to him in a little 
while : 

" There's more in your young Theodore 
Gates than I thought." 

John was silent. Then he said : 

" There's real stuflF in the boy." 

He was silent again. 

"The real thing. So much do I think 
so, that when I clear out, I shall leave 
things in his hands — cheerfully. He could 
do it to-morrow." 

After dinner Toby Warren asked Brid- 
get to read the play, using the device which 
Tommy had suggested to him, and as 
John said he should very much like to hear 
it again, Bridget, who seized any oppor- 
tunity to do what she could to please John, 
immediately consented to read it. She 
minded less as she had finally decided in 
her own mind to give up what she now 
smiled to think had been her work. It 
didn't matter now. 

Toby Warren had made up his mind to 
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produce the play at a matinie for Bridget*! 
benefit, unless her reading of it showed 
that she would be a fiasco. He discounted 
Tommy's enthusiasm considerably, but was 
so keen to help John the he was quite 
sincere in saying that he envied Tommy 
the idea of making Bridget perform publicly. 
The strain and, .work would shake her out 
of the slough in which she was sinking 
more efiectually than anything else could. 
He had never heard her read or recite, and 
it never occurred to him that she would 
give better than a passable amateur's 
rendering. He had, of coarse, interviewed 
and heard, being kind and keen, countless 
actresses, and he had quite naturally con- 
fidence in his judgment. 

At the end of the first act he had settled 
that a matin6e could certainly be given : at 
the end of the second his thoughts strayed 
towards the possibility of a series cf 
matin6es. 

At the beginning of the third act he 
l^hted a cigarette, and caught Tommy's 
scowl of anger at the interruption. Brid- 
get turned over two pages' by mistake and 
was as furious with herself as a pianist is 
when his memory fails him. The play was 
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lifting her more and more out of herself. 
It took firm hold of her. She became 
more and more the blind girl, and forget- 
ting her audience spoke certain rather long 
speeches without looking at the manuscript, 
as if she had been playing them in her 
room. The cigarette burned out in Warren's 
hand. Bridget finished reading and putting 
the manuscript straight, laid it on the table. 
She broke the silence by saying : 

" I'm sorry I read it so badly." 

The only thing she remembered was the 
muddle at the beginning of the last act. 

" It's a nice play," she added. 

" The best thing you've done yet," said 
John. 

" I believe it is — now," said Toby. " I 
didn't know you'd learnt it by heart," he 
turned to Bridget. 

" I copied some of it out — to work at a 
little. I used to work at — things." 

"What things?" 

" Plays. Saying things." 

" What else do you know ? " 

" Oh, nothing now." 

"What used you to know ? " 

" Don't catechise me, Uncle Toby, as if 
I were a stranger." 
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"Read ns the last half of PompUia," 
Tommy pleaded. 

*' It's past eleven," said Bridget. 

" Any fool can go to bed," said Tommy. 

" It's just what I shoald like to hear," 
said John, " if your voice is not tired." 

Bridget immediately fetched the book 
and began to read. Warren's astonishment 
grew at the amount and variety of emotion 
which her voice was able to express. Each 
word ha^ its proper value. Here, too, he 
was amazed to find, was a person who 
understood, as surely as he did himself, the 
importance of climax and could moreover 
unerringly express its effect — which he 
could not do. Bridget was a sensitive and 
skilled artist. There was no doubt about it. 

The reading affected Bridget so deeply 
that as soon as she closed the book, she 
kissed John good-night on the forehead and 
went upstairs. Her face looked quite stolid 
and only John knew that her body was 
trembling in every limb. She was a little 
disappointed that no one praised her read- 
ing. Tommy, too, wanted to be alone 
and went very soon after to his room. 

In a little while Toby Warren could 
speak. 
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" She's an artist," he said. " Why didn't 
yon tell me ? " 

'' You knew she could read, didn't you ? " 

" Read I " 

"Well. Can't she?" 

" She must act." 

** She's gone through nearly all Shakes- 
peare with me." 

" I mean, properly." 

" So do I." 

" I mean on the stage." 

" She's four foot eleven. No one'd think 
of her for a second." 

" She could play Margaret." 

" Yes. Very well." 

** She must play Margaret." 

" Even if she would, they'd laugh at the 
idea." 

" ril put it on, myself." 

" I should like to see her play Margaret." 

" It's the first time I've heard more put 
into a play than I had myself imagined. 
She's wonderful. Do you think she'll play 
Margaret ? " 

John was silent. 

'* I don't know," he said at last. 

Toby heard the sadness in his voice and 
knew its reason. 
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" Look here, John," he said, *' some» 
thing's knocked her flat. It was young 
Tommy suggested to me that she could 
play Margaret and that the work would be 
good for her." 

'* Oh, it was Tommy, was it ? " John 
interrupted. 

'* Yes, it was. Curse him ! I thought 
before I heard her read it I could arrange 
a matin6e. For her sake, yon know. Now 
it's for the play's sake." 

John was silent again and for a longer 
space of time. 

" Once before, Toby, if you remember, 
you pulled me out of a hole. You seem to 
be going to pull me out of this.'* He spoke 
in the voice which made Bridget quiver 
when she was a little girl, and always. It 
made Warren quiver now. ** She's shy of 
telling me anjrthing about what's knocked 
her. I could help her. She won't let me. 
Boastie's death hit her, so did the stopping 
of the book — hard. But the blow fell on a 
person floored already. It's something to 
do with that swine Parramore." 

It was a very long time since Warren had 
heard John speak with bitterness. There 
was accumulated bitterness in his last 
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sentence. It reminded Warren vividly of 
his oatburst many years ago, when Bridget 
was a baby in the little top room, which 
used to be his room before her advent. 
But there was no place for bitterness in 
John's griefi as he said : 

^^ All these years of such close intimacy 
as Tve had with the kid ; and now when 
she needs me, not to be able to help her — 
to feel like a stranger." 

" Simply damnable," said Warren, feebly. 

No more was said about it that night. 
But John promised to help Warren con- 
vince Bridget that she was wanted for the 
part. 

It was not easy. When Warren asked 
her in the morning to play it, she was 
pleased at what she called his kindness, 
and thanked him. He could not move her 
fixed idea that he was not serious. She 
quoted the stage direction on the height 
and dignity of Margaret; and Warren found 
himself using Tommy's phrase about the 
weights and measures standard of person- 
ality. 

" You can take it or leave it, of course," 
he said. "But I oflfer you the part of 
Margaret and give you a month to decide." 
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" Dads once said that your kindness was 
absolutely unprincipled." 

" I'm going to produce it at my own risk. 
The only other person who could play it 
I should have to pay seventy pounds a week 
to, instead of the ten I offer you." 

*' You'd have to put it on at your risk 
with me in it," Bridget answered. 

" Don't you think you could do it ? " 

" Of course I couldn't," said Bridget. 

" Well, the offer's open for a month. 
Perhaps you'll find more pluck." 

" Reading to friends is one thing," she 
answered. " Acting behind footlights to 
strangers is another." 

" Of course if you're afraid," said Warren 
and left her, keener than ever that she 
should do it. 

John spoke to Bridget aboat it soon after. 
She asked him if Uncle Toby's offer wasn't 
chiefly due to his kindness. John told her 
it originated in kindness but that Uncle 
Toby was sincere in his wish that she 
should play the part after hearing her read 
it. 

" Do you think I could, Dads ? " she 
asked him. 

" Yes, I do." 
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" Would you like me to ? " 

" Very much," 

" Oh, I will then, of course," she answered. 

For some reason her instant jdelding to 
his wish hurt John more than any refusal 
could have done. 

'' Bridgekins," he said, almost like a cry 
for help. 

" What is it ? " She came quickly to 
him, sitting on the tuffet by his knee. 

" What is it, Dads ? " she repeated, hold- 
ing his knee to her. Yet John still felt far 
away from her, and spoke with great 
difficulty across the distance. He had to 
force his voice under control. 

" Bridgekins," he said, "when you were 
a little girl I remember saying to you (it's 
funny how one remembers things) I re- 
member saying to you once that no one 
could give me greater joy than you could 
by " 

She got up and flung her arms passionately 
round his neck. In a storm of sobs she 
said : 

"Darling Dads, darling, there's nothing 
to tell . . Really . . Only . ." She 
lay sobbing on his knee. " I do love you 
. . . Some time I will . . . Some 
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time . . . when I can." 

There were tears in John's eyes too as he 
kissed her. 

" Little pet, little pet. Don't cry, dear," 
he said. " I understand. Forgive me. If 
1 can . . . let me help you. That's 
all." 

The fall of Bridget's reserve comforted 
them both. Bridget was no longer grieved 
l^ thinking she ought to tell John. And 
John was spared the pain of feeling that 
Bridget was afraid to speak to him and was 
becoming estranged from him. He con- 
tinued only to feel for her the same kind of 
helpless pity that he would feel towards a 
young animal limping. But he waited now 
with hope strong as assurance. 

Long before formal rehearsals could 
begin, Bridget knew her part and everything 
that was said while she was on the stage. 
She worked fiercely. She moved about her 
room with her eyes shut for hours that she 
might learn the movement of a blind girl. 
She worked out all positions with chess- 
men on a board. She spoke to porters 
and ordered the dinner as she imagined 
Margaret would speak to porters and order 
the dinner. 
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When the first rehearsal was actually 
called, her sh3mes8 of the other performers 
almost caused her to give up the part. In 
an agony of fear she found her way down 
the dark stone staircase and on to the stage 
of the theatre, where the rehearsal was 
called. No one had arrived. The cold 
gloominess of the deserted, dirty stage 
behind the curtain chilled her. A nice old 
lady came down the stone steps. She was 
fat and short of breath, j^rftdget knew she 
was playing her aunt, and Imew her by sight 
very well, having seen her play many old 
ladies. Gradually the cast, eight in all, 
arrived, and the stage-manager. They all 
seemed to know each other intimately and 
Bridget felt they looked at her with amuse- 
ment. She heard the boy who was to play 
her lover remark in an undertone, " Sicken- 
ing ! A relation." 

At last Warren arrived, beaming and 
business-like. He shook hands with all 
those he knew and was introduced to the 
others. 

"This is Miss Camden," he said, "from 
the School. Tm sure you'll like working 
with her. Now then, please. You know 
the scene ? This is a large table — ^in an over- 
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furnished, rather small dining-room " 

And the rehearsal began. 

Bridget had not spoken since she had 
been in the high-ceilinged, dirty vault. In 
little more than three weeks the curtain 
would be rising on her. Her tongue was 
too dry to speak : her muscles disobeyed 
her and refused to do anything but tremble. 
She could not move when her cue came. 
Warren's, " Now then, Miss Camden," set 
her somehow moving and speaking ; and 
the foar hoars of the rehearsal went by in 
a dizzy, frantic efibrt to control herself a 
little. She crept away up the stone stairs, 
quite sure she had disgraced herself. Steps 
rushed after her and Warren took her arm, 

" Don't kill yourself over it. Fatty," he 
said. " Take it easily. I thought you'd feel 
stranger than that." 

" Impossible," she managed to articulate. 

'* Why not bring Sir Calidore to-morrow? 
They'd all love him." 

*' Oh, may I ? " 

" Yes, rather." 

They lunched together, and it was not 
till nearly five that Tommy, who had been 
trying to catch Warren on the telephone all 
the afternoon, heard from him that Bridget 
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had done capitally. 

"Her teeth too desperately set : but 
she'll be all right." That was his final 
comment. 

Sir Calidore was adored by the company 
and the adoration overflowed a little on to 
Bridget, who was considered a dear little 
thing, rather queer but quite nice. Bridget 
liked them all and became attached to the 
lofty, dirty vault. " She can act too," was 
soon added as a corollary to her queer 
niceness, and they felt sorry that she was 
so small. " It won't come over," they said. 
At the dress rehearsal they saw how nervous 
Bridget was and they all did their utmost 
to help her. They wanted her to score a 
success, in spite of her size. They doubted 
Warren's wisdom in refusing to let her make 
herself as tall as she could. 

" It's just your tininess I want," he 
persisted. " Plenty of little women in life, 
why not a little woman on the stage ? " 

John sat through the dress-rehearsal and 
Tommy fidgeted about at the back of the 
first circle. It began at six and finished at 
half-past ten. It was on a Thursday in 
April. The first performance was on Satur- 
day. Warren motored them down to Three 
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Elms after supper, with Sir Calidore lying 
on their feet. They supped at Gambrinus 
and just before they left Selby Parramore 
came in with a man and two women. His 
presence made Bridget realise the change 
in her life. At first the months since he had 
beaten her dropped away at an instant 
sting of shame. Then she realised that 
these months had brought her the chance of 
making a position for herself. She realised 
the value of a definite purpose. 

As they went out of the restaurant she 
took John's arm and said : " I want to have 
a talk with you to-morrow." 

But she sat with John alone at the back 
of the car, as Toby Warren liked to drive, 
and after they had left the street lamps and 
the trams, and were rushing through the 
darkness, she edged as near to John as she 
could. 

" Can you hear me easily ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he said, leaning his head down a 
little. 

" I did see more of the Paynim," she said, 
'* of Selby Parramore. I love him. Some- 
thing in him that was all caught in a 
thorny tangle. Can you hear, Dads ? " 

John nodded. 
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enough toj freshen, not to penetrate. The 
pace of their rush through the starlit dark- 
ness swept away every cobweb of prejudice 
and littleness from John. 

" Poor devil," he said. 

Bridget squeezed his arm to her as she 
used to do when she was a child. *' So yon 
won't ever . . ." she began ; but they 
slowed up to pass a traction engine and its 
clatter drowned her words. Free of it, 
they sped on again. 

"So you won't ever," she continued, 
" say things E^ainst him. Not even feel 
things against him, Dads. Will yon ? " 

John was silent for what seemed to Bridget 
a long time. 

" You're not angry with me, Dads, are 
you ? " she asked. 

" No," he said in a lond voice, " I'm 
proud of you." 

" Oh," she brooded, *' if I'd been 
stronger I " 

" That's the giant's usual moan," com- 
mented John. And they said no more. 



CHAPTER VI 

BRIDGET rang for her breakfast 
directly she woke in the morning — 
at eleven. Sir Calidore had got up 
to look at her at eight, but had decided, 
like a sensible dog, to go to sleep again. 
The sun was shining valiantly. John came 
in just as she was tapping the top of her 

egg 
'' Good-morning, actress," he said and 

kissed her. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed. 

" With your hair down, in that long plait, 
you look exactly fourteen," he said. 

" Sshh ! Dads, don't make me nervous ! " 

They sat in silence for some time, en- 
joying the lack of constraint between them 
even more than they enjoyed the sunshine 
that was streaming in at the window, and 
the sweetness of the spring air with its 
savour of the sea. 

" What a jolly morning ! " said Bridget. 

" What's left of it," said John. 

'^ Butter me ... I mean . . . spread 
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me," she laughed, " some marmalade on a 
bit of toast Oh I not nearly as much as 
that," she cried as John spooned some 
marmalade out of the pot. " Only a scrape 
I like." 

She munched her toast and marmalade. 

It was clear to her that John had some- 
thing on his mind to say. She waited 
without uneasiness (with joy at the want of 
uneasiness) for him to say it. 

" Is her Majesty satisfied ? " he asked. 

" She is," Bridget said and still waited. 

At last it came. The flame in him she 
felt, no longer the surface sparks. Her 
eyes dimmed with tears. Her mouth 
twitched and twitched at the comers. 
Then she swallowed the sudden lump in her 
throat and smiled. 

" Tell me," she said. 

'* Bridgekins, you're so like her — the 
Child — your mother — like that. The last 
time I saw her. It seems like the day 
before yesterday." 

He got up and went to the window. He 
stood there staring out into the sunshine. 

" Come back here, darling," she called. 

He came back in a little white. He sat 
down on the bed again, nearer to Bridget, 
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axid took the long plait in his hand He 
undid the pink ribbon with which the end 
was tied, and began to unplait her hair, 
stroking through his fingers the hair that 
was loosened. 

'' Dear little pet/' he murmured and 
lifted the hair in his hand to his lips. 
" The same faint, sweet smell, too,'' he 
said, '* the same texture." 

He sat playing with her hair. 

" My life," he said. " Just my love for 
her. My love for you. The publishing of 
a few good books. A few friends." 

He spoke without grief, without resigna- 
tion, as though he were stating quite simply 
a solemn fact and a good one. 

"All that love's world compriseth. A 
great line, that. The little pink baby has 
become a person." 

'* I wasn't so very pink, was I ? " she 
asked. 

The vision of the Child, bleeding to 
death, came so suddenly on John's mind 
that he winced. 

"What is it?," Bridget asked, starting 
forward. 

" Nothing, dear," said John and smiled. 

Such horrors weren't for Bridget. He 
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went on playing with her hair. 

" You're a person now, Bridgekins — 
grown up." 

" No more grown-np than yon are, dar* 
ling." 

'• I felt badly when I thought you couldn't 
speak to me." 

" Darling I " she cried. 

" Rightly or wrongly " 

" You know you once told me they were 
the most ticklish words in the dictionary," 
she interrupted, forcing him to smile. 

*' When you were a little girl," he went 
on, " it was up to me to keep things — ^what 
shall I say ? — smooth between us. Now 
it's up to both of us. Life's so fall of busy 
little trivial things that I want to make 
this quite clear. It's an uncomfortably big 
thing for any sentence. For me this being 
— this being smooth with you is absolutely 
the finest, biggest thing in my life. A 
lover's obliged to tell his lady how he loves 
her. Well, I'm obliged to tell you how I 
love yon." 

Bridget lay very still. Then suddenly 
she scrambled up and flung her arms round 
bis neck. 
" Darling, darling I " she sobbed passion- 
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ately, and when she found her voice again 
she said, still very tightly holding his head 
against her little soft body : " We wrt 
utterly, utterly friends." 

^* You will live like anjrthing, Bridgekins, 
won't you ? " he said. ^' You must live like 
anything." 

Soon John got up and going to the 
dressing-table picked up Bridget's brush and 
carefully brushed his hair. It made her 
laugh through her tears. His fsice looked 
so earnest in the glass before which he had 
to stoop. 

" The plans are " he began. 

** I'm going to make the plans," she 
interrupted. 

" All right. But Toby thinks that if it's 
a fine day to-morrow, it would be a good 
plan, subject of course to your approval, to 
saunter leisurely up to town in the motor. 
Fresh air " 

" Oh 1 I'd almost forgotten. Will you 
be fearfully nervous in your box ? " 

" Not so very." 

" You will hold your thumbs for me. 
Dads, won't you ? " 

" Yes, but " 

^' And now you must go." She jumped 
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out of bed " I must dress, and take the 
little fellows oat." She pashed him to the 
door. " And you two large ones. Of 
course it's a heavenly plan, tell him." She 
shut the door on John. 

It was a morning of laughing sunshine: 
it was the morning for her short skirt and 
the red pirate's cap. Months had gone 
since she had worn them. Old Boastie, the 
dear, with her joke about the "srimping." 
She refused to let the years of gladness 
with the old woman be vitiated any longer 
by their ending. 

Bri(^t always remembered that day for 
its happiness. On that day she came out 
from gloom into life. She felt, what John 
had called her, a person. 

John never mentioned Parramore's name. 
To him the incident was simply inexplicable. 
He could not trace a course to the oc- 
curence ; he failed to see what Parramore 
was at. He seemed merely unlikely ; most 
people were becoming for him, he smiled 
to realise, more and more unlikely. The 
only thing that mattered was that Bridget 
had been hurt and was well. He put the 
thing away, queried. 

The misery of it, too, passed away from 
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Bridget, and even the sense of age it gave 
her passed away. But when they vowed 
she looked not a day older than fifteen, as 
they sat on the beach in the afternoon, she 
very seriously shook her head. All the 
dogs were with them. Bridget sat very 
still in the sunshine. She was a little tired 
after a long romp with the dogs : and she 
became conscious of being on the threshold 
of a new phase in her life. Flushed cheeks 
may have made her look a little young, but 
she felt solemn, she felt she had put off all 
childish things, and had taken up the full 
responsibility of life. The two laughing 
men beside her seemed boys in comparison. 

It was a day of pause and quiet, tremulous 
before the crashing excitement of the day 
that was to follow. Some miracle must 
surely happen to prevent such a portentous 
day from dawning. 

It quietly dawned, however, another 
cloudless day. Every hour of it, she was 
thankful to find, had been mapped out for 
her by Uncle Toby and John. Everything 
in her was set, tight as her lips, to drive 
out a vague terror that was on the watch 
to catch her. She moved through the day 
like an automaton. They arrived in London 
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at a quarter to five. 

" Now," Warren said after she had had 
tea, " you must undress and go to bed and 
sleep." 

*' My dear Uncle Toby " she began. 

" Undress and sleep," he insisted. 

She walked obediently out of the room. 
John crept in at six and saw her curled up 
in bed, fast asleep. 

*' I didn't think she could do that," he 
said to Toby Warren. 

" She can do anything she wants to," 
Warren snapped. " Wake her at half-past 
six. Give her very little chicken. Don't 
worry her to eat. Let her be at the theatre 
at a quarter to eight. Take her right up 
to the dressing-room. Then leave her. 
I'm off. You can't have more than one 
first first-night, thank God." 

John could not help being amused at 
Warren's unusual abruptness, in spite. of 
his own anxiety. He carried out Warren's 
instructions punctually, glad to have orders 
in which he could trust. Bridget was 
delivered right up to the dressing-room ; 
and John had three quarters of an hour to 
wait. 

He walked about the little streets in 
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Soho, prowling, to kill time. The first 
minutes died slowly. They had more lives 
than a cat. He had not prowled about 
these streets for many years ; not since he 
was a very young man indeed on the search 
for adventure. Little comers and dingy 
houses recalled incidents which had then 
seemed of momentous importance and had 
been long forgotten. The last minutes fled 
and he was obliged to hurry back to the 
theatre. 

He went through the laughing, talking 
people in the vestibule and sat down in 
his box, where Margaret already was. He 
could not speak to her. 

The orchestra began to play. The 
curtain rose. Bridget made her first 
entrance. He was conscious that Toby 
Warren had come into the box. Her 
cheeks were much too red, he thought. 
She seemed to be going through her part 
quite nicely, and he became accustomed to 
the colour of her cheeks when the curtain 
fell on the first act. He looked down and 
saw Tommy in the stalls with three friends, 
sternly applauding. Then the feeling that 
the performance was a dream disappeared. 

"She'll be aU right," said Warren. 
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" She'll get 'em in the next act and knock 
'em in the last." 

In the second act Bridget caught her 
dress on a nail which protruded from a 
wicker chair. The lace on her skirt tore 
and held on to the nail. There was a 
breathless moment. Then she felt with 
her hand as a blind girl would, and tearing 
the lace off said : 

" Oh, I've torn my dress, auntie." 

"Have you, dear?" said the old lady and 
dried up. 

Bridget sat down with a little laugh and 
said, "Oh, well, it can't be helped," and 
went on without loss of composure to a 
longish speech she had. Three lines were 
missed, but the old lady had recovered by 
the time her next cue came. John, how- 
ever, was unable to watch the remainder of 
the act. He merely looked out for accidents 
— of rotten boards or breaking chairs. His 
imagination was vivid ; reason fled before 
its vigour. But the third act held him as 
though be were a normal unit in a normal 
audience. Then the play was over, and 
his sense of relief was so strong that he 
laughed aloud. The play was well received, 
and the author was immediately called. 
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Tommy was fnrious that Bridget scored 
no special success. He thought she was 
wonderful. Bridget was intensely excited 
after it was over. John had never heard 
her chatter as she did at supper. She 
teased Tommy about his anger at her 
reception. 

" What did you expect ? " she asked. 
And then she actually hit the table with her 
clenched fist and said, *^ I was all set and 
frightened. You wait. I shall be able to 
do it." 

But at the second performance she still 
left people far colder than she desired. 

It was not till the fifth night that she felt 
she did well. John went again on the sixth 
night and was surprised at the difference. 
In the last act he was inclined to agree with 
Tommy, who went every night, that Bridget 
was wonderful. 

John, too, was glad to observe that Bridget 
began to treat Tommy as a person rather 
than as a sort of appendage of himself. 
He hoped she would look behind his 
spectacles and become his friend. John 
himself was quite unable to see Bridget in 
the light of a public personage, though her 
photograph appeared in two illustrated 
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weeklies. He teased her about it. He 
told her there ought certainly to be a sign 
of it apparent in her manner ; and thanked 
heaven heartily that there wasn't. Her 
tailor-made clothes were better cut. But 
John did not notice this. Bridget had 
always looked neat. 

The play turned the dreadful comer and 
ran for six weeks. Bridget was offered 
another part which Warren made her 
accept, though she disliked the play. The 
play ran for one week, and so she was 
able at last to go for a long stay to Three 
Elms. 

She feared that, after this opening up of 
her life, things would somehow be different. 
The only difference was that she worked 
more keenly, that the old life was sweeter, 
the familiar places dearer. She was more 
alive to enjoy it than she had ever been. 

As soon as it could possibly be arranged, 
she had Aunt Margaret and Uncle Toby 
down to stop. She had many things to 
discuss with Uncle Toby. He brought all 
the plays he had ever written and all his 
scenarios. John was pleased at Bridget's 
wish for Tommy to be of the party for as 
long as he could be spared. She begged 
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him an extra day for his week-end, so 
he came down by an afternoon train on 
Thursday. 

After dinner on Sunday, Toby Warren, 
who always tried to score off Tommy as 
much as he could, began to tease him 
about his slackness. The length of his 
week-ends was an instance. As Tommy 
was the least slack person imaginable, the 
score got too far home. He loathed slack- 
ness too much to be able to stand a joke 
about it at his own expense. He became 
crestfallen. Warren noticed this and said 
to cheer him : 

"It was Tommy who made me see you 
could play the blind girl." 

" Pointed out the enormously conspicu- 
ous haystack," Tommy cried out. 

There was a silence, during which 
Tommy had plenty of time to scan the 
inanity of his remark. Then Bridget very 
solemnly got up and walked across the 
room to him. She held out her hand. 
He took it and shook it, as he well knew, 
ridiculously — like a bell-rope. 

" Thank you," she said. 

Tommy sat for a little while as though 
the two words had changed him to a stone. 
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Then the lump in his throat became in- 
superable and getting up he walked hur- 
riedly out of the room, fiercely trying to 
appear as though he were going to fetch 
something he had suddenly remembered 
that he needed. He ran across the hall 
to the front door into the garden, down 
the paths to the fields ; he jumped the 
rail-fence and ran on into the middle of 
the field. There he stopped and shouted, 
" Nor lieben heiss leben " again and again. 
so that the lump should not choke him, 
and loader and louder until the lump dis- 
appeared. Then he laughed loudly, as a 
line of Browning passed through his mind. 
" Merely an earth to cleave, a sea to 
part." How the fellow knew about things. 
He came back into the room whistling 
and sat down. He knew to his dismay 
that Bridget was looking at him. He felt 
her round solemn eyes upon him. Toby 
Warren was saying something about the 
theatre and the power it had for helping 
life on to what was better. Tommy took 
the idea and talked volubly and suddenly 
stopped. While Toby Warren took it up 
again and was making his point clearer, 
Bridget came across the room and sat 
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down on a chair by Tommy's. She put 
her hand on his arm. He was obliged to 
turn and look at her. He knew that his 
heart and mind were bare of any covering 
from her look. Nothing was hidden. He 
hotly, painfully blushed. Her eyes and 
lips smiled. She knew his secret, he 
thought, and understood and was heavenly 
kind about it. He thought she could set 
the broken wing of a butterfly without 
hurting it, she was so — so heavenly gentle ; 
yes, and break the back of a monster, she 
was so splendidly strong. Who would not 
love her? A sudden wish to meet the 
man who didn't and kill him swept into his 
mind. 

" I'm going down to the sea. Tommy ; 
will you come too ? " she said. 

"Yes, rather," he said desperately. 
" Let's all go." 

" I think not," said John. " This chair 
is good enough for me: and his for my 
uncle Toby." 

" Why go out ? " said Warren. " Read 
us something — quietly in here." 

Bridget shook her head. Then the idea 
came to her — how or from where she could 
not tell. " Yes, I will though," she cried. 
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" Wait a minute." 

She thought for a little while ; then 
stood up, with her hands behind her 
back. "The Frog and the Farrier," she 
announced, twinkling at John. 

" Once upon a time a farrier was shoe- 
ing a splendid Arab horse " (she made a 
sweeping gesture with her arm) " at the door 
of his smithy. A small green frog came 
hopping by." (She made him come hop- 
ping with her fingers.) " He stopped and 
looked on. Then he thrust out his foot " 
(turning, she thrust out her foot behind 
her, and looked over her shoulder) "and 
said in a proud voice, * Ho I farrier, shoe 
me, too : ho ! farrier, shoe me too.' " 

They laughed. Bridget ran up to John. 

" Do you remember, Dads ? " she asked. 

"Yes, I do," he said, " very well. What- 
ever put that into your head ? " 

" I don't know. It came. Come on, 
Tommy." 

She ran laughing out of the room, 
and out of the house, with Sir Calidore. 
Tommy followed. 

" That's the first thing I ever learnt," 
said Bridget gaily. 

Was it?" said Tommy. "How jolly!" 
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At his tone Bridget's gaiety vanished. 
They walked in silence out into the lane. 
The arch of elm trees loomed darkly above 
the thick black hedge of may-trees. The 
stars were very bright. 

" You know, don't you ? " said Tommy, 
in a queer broken voice. 

Bridget could not answer. She could 
only think of the time when she disre- 
garded Tommy's existence, and all the 
things Tommy had been quietly doing for 
John and for her crowded into her mind. 
Her gratitude sent him towering above her. 
The silence ached. She had to speak and 
all she could say was : " I'm sorry." 

" No, no, no ! don't be that. Don't be 
that," he cried. " To be pitied if I didn't. 
But that you should know. Just forgive 
the cheek of it. See ? And spin me off to 
work with a smack on the back and a laugh. 
See ? Pitiful not to — for you. . . everyone 
must. A queen, ha ! Slaves to fetch and 
carry." He laughed again with a funny 
sob in his laugh like a hiccough. 

"It's your knowing and being so heavenly 
kind upsets me." 

Bridget walked slowly on. She re- 
membered trying to coax away the grand 
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mood of the Paynim : she remembered 

John's remark to Tommy that gravity pays: 
she stood again before Parramore while he 
beat her with his words: and all the while 
the love Tommy was stammering seemed 
to widen out and sarround her, like the 
gentle night-air. 

"Don't you be sorry for me," he pleaded. 
" Knowing you're alive's like having a song 
in one's heart. Why be sorry for a man 
who has the most beautiful picture in the 
world quietly to look at whenever he likes ? 
That's what my vision of you is. My — my 
— it gives it me, absolutely and utterly for 
my very own. Oh, I'm a tongue-tied sinner. 
Always be firm with me. Look at all those 
stars. Just let me kiss your hand," he 
seized her hand and kissed it, " and let's 
talk about something else. Sh I listen, yon 
can hear the sea." 

They walked on, listening, round the 
curve which brought them out on the beach. 
They stood looking out across the sea, very 
near the place where Parramore had spoken 
to her. Bridget saw the beast clutch him 
and the look of appeal in his eyes. She 
felt weak and very small — she saw what she 
loved in him being mangled. 
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*^ Let's go right down to the sea/' she 
whispered. 

They stood just out of reach of the waves, 
that lapped up to their feet from the bright 
darkness. 

A light gleaming from briars which had 
torn her. The sunshine on rippling waves. 
Tommy's love for her and the Paynim's. 
Yet both were somehow the same light. 
John's words came to her mind as it groped : 
^'Love is the best thing that man can 
imagine and therefore called God by him." 
Her love for John, her love for the Paynim, 
her love for Tommy, shone out unvexed 
and set her heart singing. 

"Just one thing," said Tommy, who mis- 
read her silence. " You know Spenser by 
heart. Imagine a nameless knight being 
allowed to watch beauty like this with the 
Faerie Queene herself. That's exactly it." 

She took his hand and lifted it to her 
lips. 

" Don't go on talking nonsense, Tommy," 
she said very quietly, moving his hand 
against her cheek. She felt his whole body 
begin to tremble. 

The black sea leapt to a shouting flame 
for him, and sank back to a dark silence. 
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Then the little waves began to lap and lap 
again, the little stars to twinkle. 

" Oh no ! " his voice said, '* I wear 
spectacles." He shook his head from side 
to side. 

Then suddenly he took her roughly in 
his arms and began to kiss her, laughing 
and crying as be kissed her. 

In her arms the boy became a man and 
the man became a God. 

Love blazed their joy to the stars, as 
they looked up at them. The music of the 
world on its rush through space was the 
music in their hearts. The little waves 
were lapping on the land at their feet. 

They came back to the house. Bridget 
went to her room. Tommy with his in- 
structions walked resolutely in among the 
others. He blinked in the light. 

" Bridget asked me to say good-night," 
he said. He turned to his Chief. " She 
wants you." 

'* Oh I *' said John, and got up and left 
the room. , 

He tapped at Bridget's door. She was 
holding a match to the candle on the dress- 
ing table. Her hand was shaking. The 
wick caught. Her cheeks flamed. Her 
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hair was in disorder. Her eyes were very 
bright, swimming in tears. 

John put his hand on her shoulder. 

" What is it, Bridgekins ? " 

She stood looking up at him, trying to 
speak. She suddenly clung to him. 

Darling Dads," she cried, sobbing* 

Darling — before I went to sleep — to tell 
you, 

John sat down and took her in his arms. 
Her face was hot and wet against his. Her 
little body kept shaking. 

" I'm so happy. I didn't think it. Just 
a dear good friend — soared up into a lover. 
Took me right away with him . . all at 
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once." 



At last she got back her self-control, and 
lay quite still. She raised herself on his 
knee, and spoke to him, in a quiet voice. 

" You told me once, ever so long ago, 
always to remember that one love didn't 
exclude another, but gave it new beauty. 
Oh, I do remember all the things you've 
said to me, darling. I've never loved you 
so much as I do now. You are only glad?" 

John smiled at her. He was long silent. 
Then he said : 

" It's the truth between «5, isn't it, 
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Bridgekjns ? " 
She nodded many times. 
" Well, it sets me ... it sets me 
longing to be young again, to be able to see 
the Child's face — your mother — just once 
again. It's a comfort to be able to tell you. 
Quiets the old pain." 

She stroked his forehead, as though he 
were a little boy with a headache and she 
his mother. 

" So that I can just utterly welcome our 
new joy. My little daughter is a splendid 
lover, Bridgekins. I like to think you've a 
lover, darling." 

" It won't come between us," said 
Bridget. 

"It'll bring us closer together," said John. 

They sat without speaking, till John put 
her off his knee and kissed her good-night. 
At the door she called him back. 

" Undo me. Dads," she said, '• I 
couldn't bear anyone else to touch me." 

He came back and began to unhook her 
dress. He stopped and very gently rubbed 
with his finger a red mark on her neck. 

" Bad boy," he said. 

" Oh, Dads I " said Bridget. 

Then John went downstairs. Tommy 
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had gone to bed. Margaret and Toby 
Warren sat quietly talking. John stood by 
the mantelpiece. 

"Those two," he said ; " they love each 
other." 

" Good," said Toby Warren. " Good." 

Margaret said nothing. She was looking 
at John, who was staring in front of him at 
nothing. 

" Young Tommy," he said. " The Child 
has never seen him. I wish she could. 
She*d be so glad about it." 

Margaret got up and put her arms round 
John's neck and kissed him. 

" You great, good, beautiful man," she 
said. 
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THE DOOMSWOMAN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Moming Posl—** A fine drama, finely conceived and finely executed 
^/ArMOPMm— "Eminently pictureaque . . . gorgeous colouring." 
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BT GERTRUDE ATEERTOIi-continued, 
A WHIRL ASUNDER. Paper Cover. i/- 

ByatatuUr—** It can be recommended at a fine romance. . . . There is plenty 
of inadent.** 

Outlook— ** The story is a curious achievement in the violently and crudely 
pictnresqae style that is peculiar to the author writer.** 

BT ARHOLD BENNETT. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Biack and IVhiit—^* A work that will come to the Jaded novel reader as a 
splendid surprise." 

Daih ChronicU—** Admirably fresh snd brisk, vibrating with a wild, young 

ecstasy. 

BT EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE. 

LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. Crown 8vo. 1/- 

The suppressed German Novel. With a preface written by the 

author whilst in London, and an introduction by Arnold White. 

Truth — '*The disgraceful exposures of the book were expressly admitted to 
be true by the Minister of War in the Reicbstsg. What the book will probably 
snpgest to you is. that German militarism is cutting its own throat, and will one 
day be hoist with its own petard.** 

BT SHELULND BRADLET. 

EXPERIENCES OF AN A.D.C . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

fVestmiuaier duuttt—** . . . makea better and more entertaining^ reading 
than nine out ot every ten novels of the day. . . . Those who know nothing about 
Anglo-Indian social life will be as well entertained by this story ss those who 
know everything about it." 

Times—** Full of delightful humour." 

BT JOHN BUCHAN. 

JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Truth — " In short, this is a novel to lay aside and read a second time, nor 
should we forget the spirited snatches of song which show that the winner of the 
Newdigate has the soul of the poeL" 

A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

AtktHcmm—'* Written in strong and scholarly fiuhion.** 
Morning Post—** We have nothing but praise for Mr. Buchan. The book 
ol sterling merit and sustained interest." 

Evtntng Standard—** Stirring and well told." 

BT GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

With 6 Illustrations by W.- Graham Robertson. 

Daily Mail—** Mr. Chesterton, as our laughing philosopher, is at his best in 
this delightful fantasy." 

Wtstminai4r Gazette—** It is undeniably clever. It scintillates that is exactly 
the right word— with briarht and epigrammatic observations, and it is written 
throughout with undoubted literary skilL" 
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BT T. B. CLEOa. 

THE LOVE CHILD . Cfx>wn 8to. 6^ 

7Vi</A— "Asingalarlypowerfnl book. . . . The painfal story grips yo« 
first to last** 



Daily TtUgraph—^* K strong and interesting story, the frait of 
thought and conscientious workmannliip. . . . Mr. Cleggnas presented iutenady 
dramatic situations without letting them degenerate into the melodramatic" 

THE WILDERNESS. Crown 8vo. 6^ 

Daily TVA^ra/A—** A really admirable story." 

Aih9Hcn€m—**'ilLr. Citgg; claims the gift of powerful and truthful writing. ** 

THE BISHOP'S SCAPEGOAT. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

AthtHaum — ** Inspired with a deep sense of the beautiful in Nature and Um 
instinctive goodness or the human heart, and the divine meaning of lifie.** 

Daily Mail—** A really good novel. It is so good tliat we hope Mr. Qegg 
will give us some more from the same store.'* 

JOAN OF THE HILLS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

7im«5—" Another oCMr. Clegg's admirable novels of Australian life." 
Globe — *' A good story, interesting all through." 

BT FREDERICK BARON COR¥0. 

IN HIS OWN IMAGE. Crown Svo. ^- 

lygalminsicr Gazeifc—** The book is cleverly written and the author has 
obviously a very pretty literary talent." 

Pall Malt Gas*//r—** Always delightful and well worth reading." 

BT VICTORIA CROSS. 

THE WOMAN WHO DIDN'T. Crown Svo. i/. 

Speaker—** The feminine ^id of intuition seems to be developed with uncanny 
strength, and v/hat she sees sne has tlie power of flashing upon her readers witn 
wonderful vividness and felicity of phrase. ... A strong and subtle study of 
feminine nature, biting irony, restrained passion, acd a style that is both forobto 
and polished." 

BT A. J. DAWSON. 

MIDDLE GREYNESS. (Canvas-back Library). i/6 

Daily Telegraph—** The novel has distinct ability. The descriptions of n^ 
country manners are admirable." 

MERE SENTIMENT Crown Svo. 3/6 

Pall Mall Gazette— ** There is some clever writing in Mr. Dawson's short 
stories collected to form a new * Keynotes ' volume under the title of* Mere Senti* 
ment.' ... A very clever piece of work. . . . Mr. Dawson haa a pretty style 
. . shows dramatic instinct." 
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BT GBOBOB BGBBTOH. 

KEYNOTES. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net Ninth Edition. 

Si. Jams^a duuiU—** Th\9 is » collection of eight of the prettiest short 
•tones that have appeared for many a day. They turn for the most part on 
feminine traits of character ; in fact, the book is a little psychological study of 
woman under various circumstances. The characters are so admirably drawn, 
and the scenes and landscapes are described with so much and so rare vividness, 
that we cannot help being almost spell-bound by their perusal." 

DISCORDS. Crown 8vo. j/6 net. Sixth Edition. 

Daily TeUgraph— '* These masterly word-sketches." 

Sp^aktr—** The book is true to human nature, for the author has genius, and 
let us add. has heart. It is representative ; it is, in the hackneyed phrase, 
m human document." 

SYMPHONIES. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Second Edition. 

St, James's GoMtU—** There is plenty of pathos and no little power in the 
v<rfume oefore us." 

Daily Ntws—**The impressionistic descriptive passa^pes and the human 
touches that abound in the book lay hold of the imagination and linger in tlie 
memory of the reader." 

FANTASIAS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. Canvas back, 1/6 net 

Daily ChroHtcle—** Th^ic ' Fantasias ' are pleasant reading— tsrpical scenes or 
tales upon the poetry and prose of life, prostitution, and the boiuty of dreams 
and truth." 

BT A. C. FOX DAYIES. 

THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Second Edition. 

Morning PobI—*^ Mr. Fox-Davies has written a detective story of which 
Gaboriau might have been proud." 

Daily TSegraph—" The story is one that, once begiu, must be finished." 

THE MAULEVERER MURDERS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Also i/- net. 

EvtniHg Standard—** An enteruining blend of the Society novel and the 
detective story." 

Wtstminsttr Gtufet/e—** We heartily recommend this book for a holiday or a 
raihvay journey. An exciting and ingenious tale." 

THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN KYNNERSLEY. 

Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Punch—** I read every word of the book, and enjoyed nearly all of them.** 
Morning PoBi—** Mr. Fox-Davies' extremely clever and entertaining book." 

BT HAROLD FRBDBRIC. 

MARCH HARES. Crown 8vo. 3/6. Third Edition. 

Daily C/iroMici^** Buoyant, fanciful, stimulating, a pure creation of fanc> 
and high spirits. * March Harea ' has a joyous impetus which carries everything 
before it ; and it enriches a class of fiction which unfortunately is not copious.'* 

5 
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BT HAROLD VRSDWIC— continued. 

MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY. ObservaUons in Phiiistia. 

F*Cap. 8vo. 3/6. Second Editioo. 

PaU Mail G€uutu—'* Mr. FVederic U at his very best in this Uffat and dalicnftt 
satire, which is spread with Uogfater and good hamoar." 

BT RICHABD GABMBTT. 

THE T WILIGHT OF THE GODS AND OTHER STORIBS 

Crown 8vo. 6/- Second Edition. 

Daily Ckro nidt " A subtle compound of philosophy and irony. Let Che 
stories as pure Am— lively incident and droll 



reader take these stories as pure Am— lively incident and droll character— and he 
will be agreeably snrprised to find how stimulating th<»y are." 

Timta—** Here is learning in plenty, drawn from all ages and most langnageSa 
bat of dryness or dnlness not a sentence. The book babbles with langfater. . . • 
His sense of hamoar has a wide range.** 

BT ELIZABETH GODFREY. 

THE WINDING ROAD . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Littrury ^or^— ** A carefnlly written story. . . . Miss Godfrey has the mind 
of a poet; 'her pages breathe of the beautifal in nature without givin|^ long 
description, while the single-hearted love between Jasper and Phenioe is des- 
cribed with power and charm. "* 

THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

IVtstminaUr GoMtttt—** An individual charm and a sympathetic application 
have gone to the conception of Miss Godfrey's book, a remarkable power of 
characterisation to its making, and a refined literary taste to its composition.** 

TlmiA— " Charmingly told. ... A story in which jrour interest gains and 
deepens from the beginning." 

THE CRADLE OF A POET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

%* The poet is a product of the stone quarry refrion of Dorsetshire, and the 
story concerns itself with hia development and a conflict between ancient tradition 
and modern spirit. 

BT A. R. GORING THOMAS. 

MRS. GRAMERCY PARK. Crown Svo. 6/- 

fVorld—** In the language of the heroine herself this, her story, is delight- 
fully *bright and cute."' 

Oburvitr—** Fresh and amusing." 

BT HANDA8TDE. 

FOR THE week-end. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Stantiard—** OnXy a woman, surely, would write such deep and intimate 
truth about the heart of another woman and the things that give ner joy when a 
man loves her." 

A GIRL'S LIFE IN A HUNTING COUNTRY. Crown Svo. 3/6 

Daily N«ws—** A sweet snd true representation of a girl's romance." 
Scotoman—'* There are some sdmirable character aketches in the book and a 

lot of quaint philosophy, whimsical thoughts and quoted verse, all of which 

should greatly entertain tne reader." 



t «• 
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BT HEMRT HABLAMD. 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Illustrated by G. C. Wiimhurst i65tli. Thousand. 

Aemlgmy—**The drmwings m all excellent in style and really illostrative of 
the tale." 

Saturday J?tfvinp~** Wholly delightfhL" 
Pali MaU GoMtU^-** Dain^ an<rdeUdoa8." 
Tim4B — ** A book among a tnouaand." 
Sp^iaior—** A, charming romance.'* 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. Crown 8vo. 6/- Third Edition. 

riiNtfa— ** There is no denying the charm of the work, the delicacy and 
frmgrancy of the mtylt^ the sunny play of the dialogue, the vivacity of the wit, and 
the graceful flij?ht of the fancy. 

IVorid—** The reading of it is a pleaaure rare and unalloyed. " 

THE LADY PARAMOUNT. Crown 8vo. ^- SS^ Thousand. 

riiN«a~" A fantastic, delightful love-idylL" 

Spectator—** A roseate romance without a crumpled rose lesC** 

DaUy ilfai/—** Charming, dainty, delightfuL" 

COMEDIES AND ERRORS. Crown 8vo. 6/- Third Edition. 

Mr. Henry James, in Fortnightly i^nrsnv—** Mr. Harland has clearly thought 
out a form. . . . He has maaterea a method and learned how to paint . .. His 
art is all alive with felicities and delicacies." 

GREY ROSES. Crown 8vo. 3/6 Fourth Edition. 



Daily TtUgraph—^* * Grey Roses ' " are entitled to rank among the choicest 
flowers of the realms of romance." 

Sptetator—** Really delightful * Castles near Spain ' is as near perfection as 
it could well be." 

Daily ChrtmicU—** Charming stories, simple, full of freshness." 

MADEMOISELLE MISS . Crown 8vo. 3/6 Third Edition. 

Speaker— ** Ml through the book we are pleased and entertained." 
Bookman—** An interesting collection of early work. In it may be noted the 
undoubted delicacy and strength of Mr. Harland s manner." 

BT ALICE HEBBEBT. 

THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Evening Standard— ** X very human, intelligible book. . . . exceedingly 
clever and earnestly real." 

Morning Post—** Reveals an unusual clearness of vision and distinction of 
style and thought" 

BT HUBIEL HINE. 

HALF IN EARNEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

\* Derrick Kilmamey, thesecretary of a famous politician, is a young man 
with the disposition to take the best that life offers him, and shirk the respon- 
sibilities. He falls in love with a girl but shudders at the idea of the bondage of 
Buuriage. His love is emancipated^ unfottered. He is ambitious, politically, 
allows nimself to become entaniped with his chiefs wife, and is too indolent to 
break with her even in justice to the girt he loves. Eventually there comes a 
time when all the threads have to be gathered together, when love has to be 
weighed with ambition, and in Kilmamey's case the denouement is unexpected 
andstartling. 
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BT ASHOLD HOLCOMBE. 

THE ODD MAN. Crown 8vo. 6^ 

Montittg P(M/— ** One of the most rafreshinr and amnaing books that wo hnwi 
read for some months. ... * The Odd Man ' la a book to pnt on one's s b s l pss 
and Mr. Holcombe'a is a name to remember.*' 

7i'm««— '* A clever and competent piece of work.** 

Pall MaU Gom//^—** The brightnesa, SMmtaneity, and constant flow el Its 
hnmour make * The Odd Man * a feaat of fnn. 

BT WILFRID BCABBOBOUGH JACKSON. 

NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



ManchtaUr (rMan/Nm— "The kindly hnmoroas^ilosc^thy of this nos 
ing story is as remarkable as its attractive atyle. There is hardly a page 
something quotable, aome neat bit of phraaing or apt wording of a tmth.** 

HELEN OF TROY. N.Y. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily CMronicU—** The story is at once original, impossible, artificial, and 
wmry amusing. Go, get the work and read." 

Evening Standard—** There is a rollicking yet plausible tone that carriea ths 
reader along." 

TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

(r/o6#—" Written with all Mr. Jackaon's simple, unafiected charm." 

World - ** One can confidently promise the reader of this skilfully treated and 
nnconventional novel that he will not find a page of it dnlL It is one that will be 
not only read but remembered.** 

BT MRS. JOHN LANE. 

KITWYK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A Story with numerous illustrations by Howard Pylb, 
Albert Sterner and George Wharton Edwards. 

Timta — ** Mrs. Lane has succeeded to admiration, and chiefly by reason ol 
being so much interested in her theme that she makes no conscious effort to 
please. . . . Everyone who seeks to be diverted will read *Kitwyk' for its 
obvious qualitiea of entertainment" 

THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Moming Post—** The author's champagne overflowa with witty aayings too 
Bvmerous to cite.** 

Pall MaU GaMttte—** Mrs. Lane's papera on our social manners and foibles are 
the most entertaining, the kindest and the truest that have been ofl'ered na for s 
long time. . . . The book shows an airy philosophy that will render it oi service 
to tne social atudent." 

Atkanmum—** Mra. Lane treata each aubject with auch frashness snd origi- 
nality that the work is as entertaining as it is suggestive." 
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BY MRSL JOHM LASE-conHnued, 

ACCORDING TO MARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daiiy Tti^raph — "A more enteruining, companionable, good-natured, and 
jet critical piece of portraiture we have not nad the good luck to encounter these 
many aeaaons. ... * According to Maria ' ia as fresh, amnsing, and human a 
book as any man, woman, or girl could desire to bewitch a jaded moment, or drive 
•way a fit of the dumps. "^ 

Obaervtr—" The world * according to Maria ' is a most diverting place. She 
is a delight, and must be secured at once for every home.** 

Lknfy ChronieU—^^TYiin delightful novel, sparkling with humour. . . . Maria's 
world is real. . . . Mrs. Lane is remarkably true to lite in that world. . . . Maria 
is priceless, and Mrs. Lane is a satirist whose life may be indefaiigably joyous in 
satiric art. For her eyes harvest the little absurdities, and her hand makes 
•heaves of them. . . . Thackeray might have made such sheaves if he had been 
• woman." 

BALTHASAR AND OTHER STORIES . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated by Mrs. John Lanb from the French of Anatole France 

Daih Graphic^-** The original charm and distinction of the author's style has 
survived the difficult ordeal of appearing in another language. . . . ' Tlie Cure^s 
Mignonette" is as perfect in itself as some little delicate flower." 

Ghbt—** Every one of them is interesting." 

BT RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

THE BOOK BILLS OF NARCISSUS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Second Edition. 

Daily ChronieU—** One of the most winsome volumes — winsome is surely the 
one epithet — which have no far been given to us during the last decade of a aying 
century." 

C.di B. pfr. Bernard Shaw) in i/u Star—** Ifan unusually fine literary instinct 
could make it a solid book, Mr. le Gallienne would be at no foes for an enduring 
reputation . . . Nothing could be prettier than his pleas and persuasions on 
behalf of Narcissus and George Muncaster." 

THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Daily ChronieU—** Contains passages of a poignancy which Mr. Le Gallienne 
has never before compassed.** 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Kifteenth Edition. 

Daily Ngw»^** A piece of literary art which compels our admiration." 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in Daily Mail—" Mr. Le Gailienoe's gentle, high spirits, 
and his sympathy with existence is exhibited here. . . . His poetry, like his 
humour, suffuses the whole book and sives a charm to the roost prosj&ic objects 
•nd incidents of life. . . . The whole oook is delightful, for this reason, that no 
one else could have written a book of the same kind." 

THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Second Edition. 

SLjamtt^B GoMtU*—" Mr. Le Gallienne's masterpiece.** 

TfMMts—** Extremely clever aud pathetic As for seutiment Dickens mi|^ 
have been justly proud of poor Jenny/s lingering death, and readers whose hearts 
h^ve the mastery over their heads will ceruinJy weep over it.** 
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BY RICHARD LE GALUENNB-confiiiKal. 

PAINTED SHADOWS. Crown 8vo. 6^ 

Sca Uman ** Material and workmanship are of the finest** 

Qtimtt—** Really delightftd stories, Mr. Le Gallienne writes prose UIm a posL" 

LITTLE DINNERS WITH THE SPHINX. Cr. 8vo. 6f- 

Daiiy T§Ugraph—** Here is the same delicate phrasing, the same tender revel** 
tion of emotions, always presented with a daintinees of colouring that reveals Cbe 
true literary artist" 

5ikir— ** Mr. Le Gallienne teaches with ezqnisite tenderness on the tragedj of 
things that change and pass and fade.** 

BT A. S. J. LEGQE. 

MUTINEERS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

5^MiA»r^" An interesting story related with admirable lucidity and renark- 
able grasp of character. Mr. Legge writes with polish and grace.** 

Lilgrary fVorU—** A novel sure to win applanae. . . . 'Mutineers' can 
safely be recommended as a novel well conatmcted and well written. It gave as 
two pleasant hours." 

BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. Crown 8vo. ^- 

Sahtrday Rtvigw—** We read on and on with increasing pleasure.** 

Timga—** The style of this book is terse and witty." 

Sptetator—** Full of quiet and clever observation and written with a good deal 
of d^criptive talent" 

THE FORD. Crown 8vo. 6/- Second Edition. 

Standard—** An impressive work . . . clever and thoughtful. * The Ford,* 
deserves to be largely read." 

Mr. Tames Douglas, in Star—** It is full of finely^ phrased wit and costly aatira. 
It is modem in its hanaling, and it is admirably written." 

BT W. J. LOCKE. 

DERELICTS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily ChronieU—** Mr. Locke tella his story in a very true, very moving, and 
very noSle book. If anjrone can read the last cnapter with dry eyea we amul be 
aurprised. * Derelicts ' is an impreasive and important book." 

Morning Past— Mr. Locke'a clever novel. One of the most effective stories 
that have appeared for some time past" 

IDOLS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Dat/y TtUgmph—** A brilliantly written and eminently readable book.** 

Daily Mail— One of the most distinguished novels of the present book season.** 

Punch-** The Baron strongly recommends Mr. W. J. Locke*s * Idols ' to aU 
novel readers. It is well written. No time is wasted in superfluous descriptions ; 
there is no fine writing for fine writing's sake, but the stoi^ will absorb the 
reader. ... It is a novel that once taken up, cannot willingly be put down 
nnUi finished." 

to 
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BT W. J. U)CK]t--cantinucd, 
A STUDY IN SHADOWS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Daily CMronicU^** Mr. Locke has achieved a distinct success in this novel 
He has struck many emotional chords and struck them all with a firm sure hand." 

Aihenaum—*^ The character-drawing is distinctly good. All the personages 
•Und out well defined with strongly marked individualities. " 

THE WHITE DOVE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Tims9—** An interesting stocy,, full of dramatic scenes." 
Morning Post—** An interesting story. The characters are strongly con- 
ceived and vividly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerfully realised.'' 

THE USURPER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

fVoHti—** This quite uncommon noveL" 

SpMtator—** Character and plot are most ingeniously wrought, and the con- 
clusion, when it comes, is fully satisfying." 
TtMMs — *' An impressive romance." 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE . Cr. 8vo. 3/6 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daify ChrotticU—** The heroine of this clever story attracts our interest. . . . 
She is a clever and subtle study. . . . We congratulate Mr. Locke." 

Morning Po8t—**A cleverly written tale . . . the author's pictures of 
Bohemian life are bright and graphic" 

WHERE LOVE IS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. James Douglas, in 5/ar— ** I do not oilen praise a book with this 
exultant gusto, but it gave me so much spiritual stimulus and moral pleasure that 
I feel bound to snatch the additional delight of commending it to those readers 
who long for a novel that is a piece of literature as well as a piece of life." 

StandarJ—** A briliiant piece ol work." 

Tim49 — ** The author has the true gift ; his people are alive." 

THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE . Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. C. K. Shorter, in 5^Arrv—*' A book which has just delighted my heart" 
Truth. — " Mr. Locke's new novel is one of the most artistic pieces of work I 

have met with for manv a day." 

Daily Chronictt.— * Mr. Locke succeeds, indeed, in every crisis of this most 

original story." 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Trutk.—" Certainly it is the most brilliant piece of work Mr. Locke has done." 
Evening StandanL—** Mr. Locke can hardly fail to write beautifully. He has 
not failed now." 

SIMON THE JESTER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*M* The central figure of Mr. Locke's new novel is one Simon de Geoc, M.P., 
who having met life with a gay and serene philosophy is suddenly called upon to 
face Death. This he does gallantly and jests at Death until he discovers to his 
confusion that Destiny is a g^reaterjester than he. Eventually by surrendering 
his dsims he attains salvation. The heroine is Lola Brandt, an ez-trainer m 
animals, and an important figure in the story is a dwarf. Professor Anastssins 
Papadopoulos, who has a troape of performing cats. The scene of the novel is 
laia in London and Algiers. 

II 
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BT IMGRAHAM LOyELL. 

MARGARITA'S SOUL. Crown 8vo. ^ 

Punch,— "There have been a great many tNWftiMS (mock or real) in Bodcm 
fiction, and donbtleaa one or two in actnal life ; bat there never was one iaaSde a 
book or oat of it who came within a foor mile cab radiua of Ifargmrita. Tbe book 
ia well worth reading." 

tVesifMinsier GmlU.—** A book which does not let the reader^* interest flag 
for a moment It ia full of laaghter and amiles, of aenonsneas, comfiortable pliilo> 
Bophy and a few tears." 

BT A. NEIL LYONS. 

ARTHUR'S. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Timts, — ** Not only a very entertaining and amaaing work, bot a voiy kindly 
and tolerant work alaa Incidentally the work is a mirror of a phase of ths low 
London life of to-day aa true aa certain of Hogarth'a tranacripts in tho oi^taenth 
century, and far more tender." 

Punch.—** Mr. Neil Lyons aeems to get right at the heart of things, and 1 con- 
fess to a real admiration ior thia philosopher of the coffee-stall.** 

SIXPENNY PIECES. Crown 8vo. 6^ 



Pall Mall Gametlt.—" It ia pare, fast, sheer life, salted with a i 
Evcnuig StaMdani.—** * Sixuenny Pieces' is aa good aa 'Arthui'a', and that 
is saying a great deal. A book full of lau|[hter and tears and hits innnmeraUe 
that one feels impelled to read aloud. ' bizpenny Pieces ' would be very hard 
indeed to beat" 

BT FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 

THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

LiUrary fi^orld.—** We eagerly devour page after page ; we are taken captive 
by the speed and poetry of the door." 

Graphic.—** It ia as aad, as sweet, as the Hebridean skies themselves, bnt 
with that soothing sadness of Nature which is so blessed a relief after a prolonged 
dose of the misery oi * mean streets.' " 



> •• 



BT ALLAN MCAULAT. 

THE EAGLES NEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Athcnarum.--** We should describe the book aa a brilliant tour dt force, . , , 
The story is spirited and intereating. The love interest also is excellent and 
pathetic. 

Spectator.— ** Thin ia one of those illuminating and stimulating romances i^icb 
set people reading history.*" 

BT FREDERICK NIVEN. 

THE LOST CABIN MINE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Alheuccum.-** The book should be read by lovers of good fiction.** 
Westminster Gazette.— ** The whole story is told with an amount of spirit and 
realism that gripa the reader throughout." 

THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Dailjf Graphic.—** Its descriptive power is remarkable. The author * aprings 
imagination/ to use Georjre Meredith s words, and springs it with no more than 
the lew words prescribed oy that master." 

Academy.—** Vigorous writing." 
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BT FRAHK N0RBI8. 

THE THIRD CIRCLE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mornittg PoiU.—** A» a sketch by a great artist often reveals to the amateur 
more of his power and skill than a large finished work in which the effect is con- 
cealed, so in these virile little studies we are made to realise quite clearly what 
powers of observation and what a keen eye for effective incident Mr. Norris had.*' 

S^teibr.— "A series of remarkable sketches and short stories by the late 
Mr. Frank Norris . . . well worth reading.** 

BT F. J. RAHDALL. 

LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Dai/y Ttl^graph.—** Since the gay days when Mr. F. Anstey was writing his 
inimitable series of humourous novels, we can recall no book of purely farcical 
imagination, so full of excellent entertainment as this first effort of Mr. F. J. 
Randall. * Love and the Ironmonger' is certain to be a success." 

Titnea—** As diverting a comedy of errors as Uie reader is likely to meet with 
for a considerable time." 

Mr. Clement Shorter in Tht Sphere—** I thank the author for a delightful 
hour's amusement." 

BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

A POOR MAN'S HOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily Mail— ** This is a remarkable book, and we hope it will receive the 
attention it deserves." 

AiAenmum—** A remarkably vivid and sympathetic picture. It is an achieve- 
ment of conspicuous merit." 

THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

PuMch—** . . . deserves nothing but praise ... a clever story well told, and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life." 
WeatmtnBter Gaaette— ''Vivid and brilliant." 
Standard—** Here at last is an honest strong piece of work." 

ALONGSHORE. WHERE MAN AND SEA ARE FACE TO FACE 

Crown 8vo. 6/- 

BY HENRY ROWLAND. 

GERMAINE. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Athtneeum —** A conspicuously uncommon stor^." 
Daily Chronicle— ** Pi. well written story of distinctly ori^^inal flavour." 
Onnook—** We have in ' Germaine ' a really vital and onrinal book — passion- 
ate yet pure, full of the deep things of life, yet abrim with whimsical humour." 

BY HUGH DE SELINGOURT. 

A BOyS MARRIAGE. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Evenittg Standard—** Exceedingly realistic . . . but does not give the impres- 
sion that anything is expatiated upon for the sake of effect. A daring but sincere 
and simple book. . . . likely to attract a good deal of attention." 

AthenaMm—**Th9 best points in Mr. de Selincourt's novel are his delicacy of 
treatment and sense of character. ... He has the making of a fine novelist 



JOHN LANFS LIST OF FICTION 

BT HUGH DB siLaOOJIRT'-^oHUnueiL 

THE STRONGEST PLUME. Crown 8va. 6/- 

Actuitmy^** An nncoDfortable story for the convmUonaUy mindML It dials 
s deadly blow to the ordinary accepted nodons of the respectsUe.** 

Daify TtU g r mph **The stoiy is a very conmendaUe as well as n TSfy iatSP' 
esting piece of work.** 

DaUy MmO-** A neat, artistic stoty." 

THE HIGH ADVENTURE. Crown 8vo. 6f- 

Evtning StamdanL—**K novd for all lovers of the poetry of life * nttared or 
nnezpressed." 

Morning PomL—" Mr. de S^linconrt certainly has a talent lor descriWaf rmtter 
nice voong men." 

06MrMr.— '* A clever and refreshing story.' 

THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Moming Posl— "The book has moments ol grace and charm that fewoonfesa- 
porary writers give us." 

Pail MaU GamtU.—'^ * The Way Things Happen * confirms a long«ettled 
viction that among the yonnggeneration m writers there are lew who can com; 
with Mr. de S^inconrtior pnde of place.** 

Times. — ** Reading this book is a surprising and a rare experience.** 



BT H. SIBNKIEWICZ. 

THE FIELD OF GLORY. Cr. 8vo. 6/- Fiflh Thousand. 

Spectator.— " A apirited, pictnresqne romance . . . full of adventures, related 
with all the author's picturesqueness of detail and vigour of ootline." 

Evening Standard.— ** As a vital, hnmonrons and extraordinarily effective 

E resentment of a childish, heroic, lovaole race, it deserves to be read and remem- 
ered . . . worthy of Dumas." 

BT G. 8. STREET. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. Fcap. 8vo. 3/6 

'""""""■""""~"''~"~^"^"""^""~ Fifth Edition. 



Pa/t MaU Gasette.—" A creation in which there appears to be no flaw.** 
S^ker.—**The conception is excellent and the style perfect. One si 
with laughter from first to last." 



simmers 



THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Westminster Gaaette.—** Since Mr. Matthew Arnold left us we remember 
nothing so incisive about the great British Middle, and we know of nothing of 
Mr. Street's that we like so well.*' 

Saturday Review.—" Mr. Street hss a very delicate gift of satire.** 

Times.— ** A piece of irony that is fnll of distinction and wiL** 

THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. W. L. Courteney in Dai/y Teiegrapk.—*^ Mr. Street has given us a novel- 
of rare distinction and charm. The fineness of his execution vields as much 
artistic and literary delight as the delicacy of his perceptions snd the acuteness 
of his analysis." 
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BT HERMAHN SDDBRMAHH. 

REGINA ; or THE SINS OF THE FATHERS, 

Crown 8va 6/- Third Edition. 

A Translation of " Der Kaiiennieg,** by Bbatricb Marshall. 

Si. Januii GiUftit. — ** A striking piece of work, foil of excitement and stronfly 
drawn character." 

Gio64,—**Th9 novel is a striking one, and d es e i T — a carefhl and critical 
attention.** 

BT CLARA TIEBIG. 

ABSOLUTION. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

7ifM#&—** There is considerable strength in * Absolution* . . . As a realistic 
stady the story has ranch merit" 

Daily TWlcm^A.— The ule is powerfnlly told . . . the tale will prove absmb- 
ing with its minnte characterisation and real passion.** 

OUR DAILY BREAD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Athsnaum,—** The story is not only of ^;reat human intereat. but also extreme)^ 
valuable as a study of the conditions in which a large aection or the poorer rlaisos 
and small tradespeople of German cities spend their lives. Clara A^ebig manipu- 
lates her material with extraordinary vigour. . . . Her charactera are anvei.*' 

DaUy TtUgraph.—** Quite excellent^ 

BT MRS. WILFRID WARD. 

THE LIGHT BEHIND . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

AthnuBum. — " Qualities of a very desirable kind, united to a quiet moderate 
manner, do not belong to the common novel. It ia perhaps sup«4uous to say 
that Mrs. Wilfrid Wa^'s new story is not a common novel and tnat it abounds in 
this pleasing combination." 

JPwMcA.— **This is a book to read, and to keep to read again." 

BT H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

GALLOPING DICK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily TtUgraph,—** We have an always attractive theme worked up in an 
anpretentious out thoroughly effective style." 

AT THE FIRST CORNER . Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Saturday Htvuw.—** Admirably conceived and brilliantly finished ; the book 
will be read." 

THE HEART OF MIRANDA . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Sp0ctaior.—** Mr. Marriott Watson's literary gift is unmisUkable.** 

BT EDITH WHARTON. 

THE GREATER INCLINATION. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daify TtUgraph.—^* Teems with literary ability and dramatic force." 
OwmN>i(.--'*Mi8s Wharton writes with a sympathy, insight and underatanding 
that we have seldom seen equalled." 

IS 
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' BT M. P. WILLC0CK8. 

WIDDICOMBE. Crown 8vo. d/- 

t^vening HiaMdard,—** Wonderfnlly ftlive and pnlsatinr with a coriotw ienrov 
which brings round the reader the very atmoaphere which the antbor deacrflMi 
. . . A fine, rather nnnaaal novel. . . . There are some striking studies of wooma.** 

Truth. — ** A firat novel of most unosaal promise." 

Queen.—" An nnusnally clever book.** 

THE WINGLESS VICTORY. Crown 8vo. €h 

*^"7?m#r^'^^uciri5ooEs?i7wort?Teeping on the shelves even by the claaaacs, 
for ihcy are painted in coloars that do not fade.** 

Daii^ TeUgrapk.—** A novel of such power as should win for its author a 
position in the front rank of contemporary writers of fiction." 

A MAN OF GENIUS . Crown 8vo. 6^ 

Daily TtUgtaph.—'* * Widdicombe* was good, and *The Wingiess Victory ' 
was pernaps better, but in * A Man of Genius^ the author haa given na somethiui 



that should nssure her place in the front rank of our living noveliats. In 
latest novel there is so much of character, so much of incident, and to its wntiag 
has ^ne so much insight and observation that it is not easy to praise it without 
seeming exaggeration. 

PmmcA.—" There is no excuse for not reading * A Bftan of Genius * and making 
a abort stay in the * seventh Devon of delight" 

G/o^.— "Exquisite." 

THE WAY UP. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

%* Michael strode, the ironmaster, who is the central figure of Miss Wincocka* 
new novel, devotes his life to the work of showing the Way Out of the economic 
Jungle of poverty by means of co-operative production ; he is prepared to sacrifice 
everything : he is a fanatic, possessed by an idea. But Strode the thinker is also 
Strode the man, bound by closest ties to a woman of the oldest type in the world. 
The siren refuses to lend either her money or herself to further his scheme. The 
novel is one, therefore, that touches three burning questions of the hour— capital 
and labour, the claims of the individual against those of the State, the right of a 
woman to her own individuality. In the daah of passion and duty, blow follows 
blow, revelation succeeds revelation, till the wrappings that shroud reality ars 
atripped from it and both dreamers awake, but to what reality must be read in the 
pages of the book itself, which, besides being a picture of a group of modem men 
and women, is also a study of certain social tendencies of to-day and possibly 
to-morrow. 

BT F. E. MILLS TOUNO. 

A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

"^^atTMaU GasftU.—*^ It is a very sincere and moving story. The heroine 

claims our sympathies from the first, and we follow her fortunes with alMorbed 

interest." 

CHIP. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Moming PobL — " Original, vivid and realistic" 
AthcMOPHm.—** A tale ... of unusual romantic interest." 

ATONEMENT. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

%• The story, which is laid in South Africa, shows how Harborough, a man 
of naturally honourable character, becomes entangled with Sylvia Wentworlh, a 
girl who deliberately sets to work to fascinate nim while already engaged to 
Sydney Ainleigh. Wlien Harborough offera to marry her, Svlvia refuses and 
steadily adheres to her determination to marry hor Jtanee. Harborough meets 
and falls passionately in love with Naomi Bruce, the beautiful daughter of the 
farmer on whose farm he is working. How he endeavours to conquer his love, 
and how circumstances combine to bring him and Naomi together, the tale reveals. 
Naomi is in ignorance of Harborough^ former entanglement at the time of her 
marriage. Later he confesses it to her, and she, disillusioned and horrified, leaves 
him. How the tale ends the reader must find out for himself 
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